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of her men of industry, this past week has centered attention on 


P ITTSBURGH, famous throughout the world for the achievements 


the great service of her men of science. The opening of the Buhl 
Planetarium on the North Side has brought before us many facts, tradi- 
tions, and personal reminiscences of scientists who hold high rank as 
astronomers. 

But my story tonight is of a man, best known in another connection, 
who also looked at the stars in the sky above Pittsburgh with both knowl- 
edge and understanding, for long before Langley or Brashear started 
their work a clergyman-astronomer by the name of John Taylor settled 
in the little town growing up at the junction of our three great rivers. 
Such modern devices as telescopes of great power were of course un- 
known to Taylor, nor could he make the heavens familiar to the public 
through the dome of a planetarium. But the stars shown as brightly one 
hundred and forty years ago as they do today, and it is fitting that on the 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 31, 
1939. Mrs. Adams is a member of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, a former regent of the Pittsburgh chapter of the Daughters of the American 


Revolution, and a Fellow of the Institute of American Genealogy. She is engaged in gene- 
alogical research at headquarters in the society’s building.—Ed. 
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east wall of that beautiful new building, carved in great letters in the 
stone itself, appears that verse from the Scriptures with which Mr. Tay- 
lor headed the first lecture in his course in astronomy at the night school 
of the old Pittsburgh Academy: “The Heavens Declare the Glory of 
God and the Firmament Sheweth His Handywork.” 

The life of John Taylor resolves itself into several distinct periods.* 
Born about 1753 on a farm in Ireland, he spent many years at Trinity 
College, Dublin University, studying for the Presbyterian ministry with 
additional training in medicine, but showing his greatest proficiency in 
the arts that are based on mathematics. Speculation, only, enters into con- 
sideration of the motive for his coming to America, for we have no facts 
concerning this. Indeed, the first official record of him is found in our 
earliest census printed in 1790. 

The year 1789 was eventful for Mr. Taylor, for it was then that he 
married Susannah Huston, the widow of an officer of the Revolutionary 
War who had died at West Point of a wound received some years previ- 
ously. In addition to a wife, Mr. Taylor at the same time acquired a 
family of three stepdaughters. Although listed as a Minister of the Gos- 
pel, he was engaged in teaching in the Academy at Philadelphia, which, 
about this time, united with the College to form the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The ten years between his marriage and the settlement of the family 
in Pittsburgh took them from one end of Pennsylvania to the other. We 
wish we knew the underlying motives for these frequent removals. In a 
family narrative his stepdaughter says: “Mr. Taylor wanted to get to 
the backwoods where there were plain, honest people and no rogues. 
Mother told him he would never get to that place while he lived.” 
Teaching, preaching, some practice in medicine, and some small farm- 
ing activities make up the story of these ten years. 

Church records give 1797 as the beginning of Mr. Taylor’ $ service 


2 An earlier account of Taylor’s life, which stresses his many years of service as a 
clergyman, appears in Charles W. Dahlinger, “Rev. John Taylor, the First Rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh and His Commonplace Book,” ante, 1:3-25, 85-96 
(January and April, 1918). 

3 Recollections of Sarah Huston Limber, recorded about 1857 by the Reverend Mr. A. 
M. Reid of Steubenville, the husband of her granddaughter, and copied by the late Frank- 
lin T. Nevin, who in turn supplied the author with a copy. 
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for the Episcopal congregation of Pittsburgh. The exact date has been 
difficult to establish, but we know that it was in 1800 that the Taylors 
came up from the country near Jordan’s Landing to make this their 
permanent home. The family at this time consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor, their four children, Hannah, Susan, John, and Christopher, and 
in addition, Polly and Lydia Huston, the daughters of Mrs. Taylor’s first 
marriage. 

Quite naturally, Mr. Taylor’s service for the religious life of the com- 
munity has been emphasized, because he was the first settled minister of 
the Episcopalians and served until 1817, a period of twenty years. His 
life must have been a full one during these years for we know there were 
many sermons preached, funeral services held, baptisms performed, and 
marriages solemnized. In this latter aspect he was what we would call 
today “the popular parson,” for to him to be married went many young 
people who were not members of his church. Apparently, the blessing of 
Father Taylor counted for much in the community. 


Often quoted is a comment by one of Trinity’s later ministers, who 
intimates that Mr. Taylor was perhaps more interested in the study of 
the stars than in the work of the church. However, for a man to come to 
a frontier community where there were no regular services of his church, 
and in a few years build up a congregation strong enough to erect one of 
the best buildings in the town, we think was an accomplishment. This 
John Taylor did, and that he drew around him many of Pittsburgh’s 
most influential men is seen by a glance at the subscribers to his salary for 
those years. 

Oliver Ormsby, son of one of the four original trustees of 1787; Dr. 
Nathaniel Bedford, a trustee of 1787 and a pioneer physician; Dr. Peter 
Mowry; Col. Presley Neville and his son Morgan; George McGun- 
nigle, who came over the mountains from Carlisle after the Revolu- 
tionary War and in whose house many early church services were held; 
and Capt. Nathaniel Irish, whose grave yet remains in Trinity church- 
yard—all these are among the charter members. We also note Henry 
Baldwin, famous lawyer and later associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and Judge Samuel Roberts, highly esteemed among 
Pittsburgh lawyers and a member of the building committee of the 
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Round Church. There, too, is Thomas Collins, also a distinguished law- 
yer and John Taylor’s intimate friend. Tarleton Bates, killed in a duel 
over a political dispute; Ephraim Pentland, editor of the Common- 
wealth; ‘Thomas Stewart, his son-in-law; and Walter Forward, lawyer 
and editor of the Tree of Liberty— all were concerned in this contro- 
versy, and all worshiped under the ministry of Father Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor’s skill as a teacher has many times been set forth. Thomas 
Ashe, the English traveler, considered him quite outstanding as an edu- 
cator. Perhaps the most interesting of these accounts is the tribute to 
Henry Marie Brackenridge, who with his father, Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, figured so largely in the life of Pittsburgh. We give his opinion of 
his old teacher: “My father . . . very wisely concluded to send me to the 
academy of the town, where there were two excellent teachers, Mr. 
Mountain, of the Greek and Latin, and the Rev. John Taylor, of the 
other branches, who was particularly an excellent mathematician, and as 
good a man as there is any use for in this wicked world.”* 

The brick academy, of one room on the first floor and two above, was 
situated on the south side of Third Street near Cherry Alley. There was 
good teaching in that academy we well know, for Mrs. Starrett speaks 
of the high esteem in which the early masters were held and of the fact 
that they were consulted in civic matters and on moral issues. Speaking 
further of Mr. Taylor, she says: “He was, undoubtedly, one of the cul- 
tural leaders of the town.” 

Chapman’s Old Pittsburgh Days comments on Mr. Taylor and says 
he was a fine scholar, especially in the line of astronomy.’ This brings us 
to the evening classes of the academy where John Taylor taught as- 
tronomy from 1801 to 1807. How far ahead of his time was this simple, 
unassuming teacher and preacher it is difficult for us to realize, but there 
must have been a unique quality in his methods. He owned a fine set of 
globes that he used in class and advertised in the daily paper, where he 
assured the success of budding almanac-makers, since “any person who 
has made a tolerable proficiency in Mathematical knowledge, if his curi- 
osity prompts him, may, in the course of one quarter, learn the whole 


4 Agnes L. Starrett, Through One Hundred and Fifty Years: The University of Pitts- 
burgh, 39 (Pittsburgh, 1939). 
5 Old Pittsburgh Days by T. J. Chapman, 229 (Pittsburgh, 1990). 
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process of making an Almanack.”® He seems to have had no fear of giv- 
ing away trade secrets. 

In his lectures he made his points with clarity and authority, and the 
precise and orderly arrangement of his material shows how much time 
went into preparation for his work with students. The lectures on as- 
tronomy always opened with a verse of Scripture, for to him the order 
of the universe was a constant marvel, only to be attributed to a Divine 
Being. 

In December, 1827, there was formed a cultural group called the 
Pittsburgh Philosophical and Philological Society. Its object was the dis- 
semmination of scientific knowledge, and lectures were given by both 
local and outside speakers. For many years this society was the leading 
literary factor in western Pennsylvania. All the prominent citizens, in- 
cluding professors, lawyers, doctors, and students of special subjects, took 
part in its activities. The character of its work is shown in the order of 
business during the winter of 1828 and 1829, which lists, first, a lecture 
on astronomy by the Rev. Mr. John Taylor. 

Surveying, an important profession in those early days, was among the 
subjects taught by Mr. Taylor in Pittsburgh. Maps showing his work 
are in existence, perhaps the one of greatest interest being the plan of 
Lawrenceville in 1815. This shows the holdings of William B., father 
of Stephen Foster. In a letter from Mrs. Evelyn Morneweck, a grand- 
daughter of William B. Foster, appears the following: “My father, 
Morrison Foster, told me that his oldest brother, Wm. B. Foster, Jr., 
who afterwards became Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
first studied surveying with Father Taylor.” An early history of Pitts- 
burgh, she also observes, states that Father Taylor drew up all the early 
maps of the city.” 

Mrs. Morneweck’s letter gives an interesting picture of those times 
taken from the reminiscences of her grandmother, Eliza C. Foster, who 
described the wedding of William O’Hara and Molly Carson on July 9, 
1809: 

“General James O’Hara was a fair specimen of an Irish gentleman. His 
bearing, the whiteness of his locks, the fairness of his complexion, and the 


6 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 9, 1801. 
7 Evelyn Foster Morneweck to the author, February 9, 1937. 
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ruddiness of his skin, told that he was descended from a healthy stock in the 
Emerald Isle. 


He was dressed in the aristocratic garments of Seventy-six, his locks frizzed 
and powdered and his long hair queaued behind... 


With his right hand he held the arm of Parson Taylor, a short, stout, stern 
fair philosopher, like many of Erin’s sons; for he was also of that land. “I hear 
you want some marrying done, Mrs. O’Hara. I was just putting out to survey 
a farm for Mr. B.... when they told me | was wanted down here to splice a 
young couple.” “You are always accommodating, Mr. Taylor,” said she, rising 
in the presence of the clergyman, for it was not customary to receive company 
standing as it is now. 


“Yes, Madam, the way to make the people serve me is to perform kind- 
nesses of various descriptions for them, so | thought this bit of a job could be 
done up this evening and then I could make an early start tomorrow to the 
surveying. But 1 must say I like this business much the best.” 


Geography and navigation were subjects that John Taylor taught at 
different times. One wonders whether some of the details about early 
waterways and maps of the Pittsburgh district might not have been the 
work of our versatile subject. We know he worked closely with Zadok 
Cramer on the yearly almanacs and while Mr. Cramer began the publi- 
cation of the valuable Navigator in 1801, there is no intimation that 
Taylor’s work was other than that of calculation. We would like to 
know who drew the map of Pittsburgh showing the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers displayed in the 1826 edition. When reproduced in a 
printed book, a map would, of course, have lost all distinguishing marks 
such as characteristic lettering and handwriting. Therefore there is no 
way of comparing with the originals. 

It is difficult for us who live in this modern generation to imagine 
what the advent of the almanac meant in the homes of the early resi- 
dents of such towns as Pittsburgh and the still more isolated sections of 
the countryside. A farmer nowadays gets his weather forecast over the 
radio. One hundred and fifty years ago, only through such publications 
as the several almanacs could the farmer anticipate general weather 
conditions and so be guided in his planting of crops. 

Almanacs were published usually for specified geographical regions. 
New England, New York, Philadelphia, and Lancaster all printed issues 
for those neighborhoods and another series for the western section of 


Pennsylvania and states adjacent were the famous almanacs compiled 
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and published by Zadok Cramer of Pittsburgh. As we study this region, 
and in imagination see the great number of travelers passing through the 
town to the newly opened lands of Ohio, Kentucky, and the farther 
west, we realize how many of these almanacs must have been carried 
on the journeys by river, boat, and wagon. They were small in size and 
cheap in price, too, selling for as little as fifty cents a dozen. 

The almanacs dealt with several subjects, but whatever else might be 
lacking, the publication was not an almanac unless it contained weather 
predictions for the following year based on astronomical calculations. 
Ancient history in the form of dates and items of information often filled 
in stray spaces. Short sermons occupied other corners, and recipes, house- 
hold hints, cures for various diseases and paragraphs dealing with agri- 
cultural matters all found a place in a well worked out almanac. 

The subject of this sketch, the Reverend John Taylor, was respon- 
sible for the calculations in Cramer’s almanacs. His work was recognized 
as of the highest quality, and generally, if he had made the calculations, 
a notation to this effect appeared on the title page. Later, when others 
were also making calculations, the fact that such persons had studied 
under Mr. Taylor was noted as giving authority to the work. 

The first almanac printed in the German language in this region was 
published in Pittsburgh in 1815. John Taylor also furnished the calcula- 
tions for this and excerpts from the preface have been translated as 
follows: 

This is the first German Calendar to be printed and published here in the 
western country. ... It is generally known that the Honored Mr. Taylor (who 
has made the calculations for this calendar,) for many years had done excellent 
work in the English Pittsburgh Magazine Calendar. His long residence here 
in this vicinity, and his accurate observations on the weather, which he has 


been making for many years, place him in a position to make increasingly 
better weather forecasts.® 


Zadok Cramer died in 1808, but the almanac that he had started was 
continued under his name for many years. The publication of this with 
other such printing was perhaps the largest asset of his estate and the 
business was carried on for the benefit of his widow and daughter by 
his administrators, one of whom was Mr. Taylor. Throughout the years 


8 Translation by the author from Der Neue Pittsburger Calender, 6 (Pittsburgh, 1815). 
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until his death, John Taylor prepared by far the larger number of all 
the calculations for the several local almanacs. Some of these calculations 
in his own handwriting have been preserved and are still in the posses- 
sion of descendants of his family. After his sudden death in 1839, the 
uncompleted manuscript that he had in preparation was published. We 
are glad that this, his last work, appeared not as the almanac of any 
other publisher, but that it is properly named Taylor’s Almanac. 

The religious note struck by Mr. Taylor whenever possible can al- 
ways be picked out; for example, in connection with the weather fore- 
cast, he adds the calendar of the church year. His own poems, one verse 
for each month, appear in other Pittsburgh almanacs. In June of 1816 
we read: 


A nobler scene invites my thought to roam 

Not what is past, but what may surely come, 
As far as poets yield to prophet’s name, 

Her place in Arts, Astronomy doth claim. 
Astronomy! O, Science all divine, 

What praises can be spoken that are not thine. 

Early records of births, marriages, and deaths in this region have 
proved to be a most valuable source of information to historians and 
genealogists, for these correct lists of events connected with persons here- 
abouts antedate our first Pittsburgh directory. We wish it were possible 
to say that the reward was commensurate with the service rendered. 
Mr. Taylor was paid an average sum of fifty dollars per year for this 
work and many times the money was not forthcoming until several re- 
quests for payment had been made. One of his daughters, who was often 
sent to collect this money, said that it was the most disagreeable of 
errands. 

How Mr. Taylor did this work while living in town, we do not know, 
but family accounts that have been handed down all tell of the joy it was 
for him to carry on these studies during the summers that he spent in 
the country. 

After Mrs. Taylor died in 1828, her husband made his home with 
his daughter Hannah, Mrs. John Irwin, who lived in Allegheny. Here 


he spent the winter and in the summers visited his stepdaughter, Mrs. 


Limber, at her home in Mercer County. The close bond between Sally 
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Limber and John Taylor is shown in her “Recollections,” quoted above, 
where we get glimpses of those happy summer months when Grand- 
father Taylor was able to do the things he cared for most in this world. 
The love of the stars and the study of the heavens was to him the dear- 
est of all and here he had leisure for making his beloved astronomical 
calculations for the next year’s calendar. 

This life in the country was simple, since much of it was spent in his 
own garden, where he raised many a fine crop and doubtless secured 
much of the experience which he set forth in his almanac. The Little 
Shenango Creek flowed through the farm and one of his delights was 
the swimming afforded by this stream. A sundial that he had made him- 
self was in the yard near the house. He had a table of wood, the top of 
which was covered with sand, and this was also part of his working 
equipment, for it should be remembered that paper was an expensive item 
in those days and not to be used unnecessarily. The banks of the Little 
Shenango also proved an economical and practical substitute for writing 
paper, and oftentimes Mr. Taylor would draw his figures and make his 
calculations in the sand on the shores of the stream, later transferring 
them to the more permanent paper form. James Sheakley (governor of 
Alaska, 1893-1897) writes that when a small boy on a visit to his 
Grandmother Limber, he found his step-great-grandfather Taylor com- 
pleting such a calculation down by the river. Whether accident, design, 
or boyish curiosity was responsible for this discovery, Governor Sheakley 
does not specify, but his vivid memory was of the confusion that resulted 
when he jumped with his bare feet into the middle of this sand picture. 

Mr. Taylor made the trip from Pittsburgh to Sheakleyville, in Mercer 
County, by stagecoach, and in those early days the journey was not an 
easy one. Even after the stage had set him down, there were four miles 
more to cover, but awaiting him was a little old mare on whose back it 
was possible to hoist his bulky frame. Somebody was always there to go 
beside him because of the danger of his falling off. 

The summer of 1838 was his last in Mercer county for it was in 
August that a bolt of lightning, during a violent electrical storm, struck 
the house, leaving in its wake great sorrow through the death of Grand- 
father Taylor who was killed by this bolt. 
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The account given by one of the Limber daughters describes the 
storm: 

Grandfather had been out that evening, watching the sky. He said there 
was going to be an electric storm. It commenced about nine o’clock. There 
hadn’t been a bit of rain for six weeks. . . . lt commenced to blow and storm. 

. It was terrible. Maggie and I slept upstairs in the second story... . 
Grandfather’s [room] was on the first floor. . . . At twelve o’clock there was 
an awful stroke. .. . The flash of lightning came down the rafters in our room 
and seemed to run along the logs to Grandfather’s room. It burned the pine 
partition. . . . [Mother] went into his room. He was lying on his bed with 
his’ head turned toward the window; he must have been watching the storm.? 


Mr. Dahlinger in his account of the death of Mr. Taylor speaks of 
it as tragic. Sally Limber did not feel that wav about it for in her “Rec- 
ollections” she says that grandfather very much dreaded the idea of a 
lingering illness and did not like the prayer in the Episcopal prayer book 
which asks that we be delivered from sudden death. In view of the in- 
terests of his life we must believe that instead of being tragic this sudden 
death was the one he himself would have chosen. Lightning to him was 
not a terrible force, striking victims in its wrath, but an element of nature 
to be studied. Looking at the lightning on this August night, we realize 
that it was truly the hand of Providence that delivered him from possible 
illness and suffering and gave him his last glimpse on earth of the heavy- 
ens that he had so long loved. Life in Mercer County had always been 
agreeable to him and his death there seemed most appropriate. 

That the community dearly loved him we know from a family ac- 
count which describes the gathering for the funeral as too large for the 
house and tells of the service in the orchard and the respect shown to 
Mr. Taylor by the great number of people who were in attendance. He 
was buried in the little family burying ground on the hill that looks 
down on the little river whose banks had been his aeaaie and play- 
ground for so many summers. 

To this day the name of John Taylor is held in honor in Mercer 
County. Newspaper men there have always had great admiration for his 


9 From notes, made by the late Franklin T. Nevin, of a conversation with Mrs. Eliza 


Lamber Long of Greenville, daughter of Sallie Limber (or Lambert), on December 17, 
1909. 
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mental accomplishments, and on one occasion a group of writers was 
inspired to devote an annual pilgrimage to his memory. The program, 
carried out at the Taylor Falls, near the farm, was made up of excerpts 
from his writings and reminiscences of his personality. It is quite under- 
standable therefore that Mercer County people raise their voices in pro- 
test whenever the suggestion has been made that John Taylor’s remains 
be removed from the little family cemetery, which overlooks the farm, 
to a place near the grave of his wife in Trinity churchyard, Pittsburgh. 

No likeness of either Mr. Taylor or his wife has been found. If there 
were early portraits of either, it is probable that they were burned with 
their house. But chance remarks here and there and family tradition 
have enabled us to build up a mental picture of John Taylor, for we are 
told that he was a fine-looking man in his prime, standing six-feet-one 
in height, of ruddy complexion, and with blue eyes. In later years his 
reddish hair became only a fringe and his head was covered with a wig. 
To the last he retained his clear skin, which was said to be as unwrinkled 
as an infant’s. One of his descendants asked him when he was an old 
man if he had been good looking in his youth. The answer was: “I was 
comely.” 

Many are the references to his love for children and their love for 
him. The fairy stories he told them, his singing of the twelve good old 
tunes God made for Ireland, his whimsical delight in keeping his audi- 
ence keyed up at such times—all give us glimpses of another side of 
John Taylor. He was an excellent performer on the violin, and with 
much patience and sympathy he helped the young people to understand 
something of this art. Then there were the occasions when young mem- 
bers of the family had been out for an evening’s entertainment and upon 
returning always went into grandfather’s room to talk it all over and to 
hear his wise comments and receive his sage advice. 

Mrs. Taylor is described as a handsome, brilliant, and charming per- 
son. Beautiful and quite elegant in appearance, she was deeply religious. 
She had been raised a strict Presbyterian, and it seems most fitting that 
her grave, covered with a flat slate stone, lies midway between the Epis- 
copal and the Presbyterian churches on Sixth Avenue in downtown 
Pittsburgh. Among the descendants of her first marriage have been two 
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governors, James Sheakley, fourth governor of Alaska and a Democrat, 
and Alfred M. Landon, former governor of Kansas, and, as we all 
know, a Republican. Other descendants of this first family are today 
living in and about Pittsburgh as well as in Mercer County. From her 
second marriage, to John Taylor, are descendants by the names of Ir- 
win, Nevin, Travelli, Adair, Schweppe, Reid, and many others. Hannah 
Taylor married John Irwin, first burgess of Alleghenytown, for whose 
family Irwin Avenue is named. 

John Taylor’s famous globes have disappeared; the sundial that he 
made is no more; his surveying instruments have gone; and only frag- 
ments from the long past remain of the things that he actually handled. 
His Commonplace Book and his Manuscript Prayer Book are treas- 
ures owned and highly valued by a descendant. To Mr. Charles Dah- 
linger, who transcribed these records in connection with his article about 
Mr. Taylor, we owe a debt of gratitude. From this little book were 
taken the incomplete records of the early years of Trinity as they appear 
in the first register of the church, a copy of which is owned by this 
Society. The lecture notes already referred to were given by a great- 
grandson, the late Franklin Taylor Nevin, to the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Another gift of Mr. Nevin, to Trinity Church, is a specially 
bound book of Common Prayer presented to Mr. Taylor by his friend, 
Thomas Collins. Two framed certificates of ordination, one as deacon 
and the other as priest, hang on the walls of the vestry room of Trinity, 
and in the church vault are little notebooks giving subscribers to his sal- 
ary. An original marriage certificate signed by John Taylor is in the 
possession of the writer of this paper and there are also the almanacs on 
which he lavished great thought and care. 

John Taylor lived at different times in his life in both old Allegheny 
and Pittsburgh, but in neither place is there any public memorial to him. 
Even in Trinity Church itself there is no tablet to tell that he was their 
first minister, although we should note the memorial pulpit in which 
one carved figure is designed for him. Our politicians have highways, 


boulevards, bridges, and tunnels named for them, and somewhere in 
this great city there should be a reminder that John Taylor, Minister of 
the Gospel, teacher par excellence, surveyor, astronomer and almanac 
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maker, friend of the poor, intimate of the educated, and beloved of the 
children, spent eighty-three years and more on this earth. 

Here was that rare personage, a man who always practiced what he 
preached. His own words give the reason and we close with them: “The 
cheerfulness of a well regulated mind springs from a good conscience, 
and the favour of heaven, and is bounded by temperance and reason. 
It makes a man happy in himself, and promotes the tranquility of those 


about him.”?° 


10 A Lecture on Witchcraft, by the Rev. John Taylor, A.M. (Pittsburgh, Eichbaum and 
Johnston, 1819). 




















THE PLACE OF METHODISM IN 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE 
PITTSBURGH REGION’ 


WALLACE GUY SMELTZER 


F pace religious denominationalism is ofttimes a cause of con- 
fusion and perplexity on the part of the believer, the while it is a 
favorite basis for sneers and ridicule of the faith on the part of the un- 
godly. It is true that there are over two hundred different religious de- 
nominations in America. But it is also true that over ninety percent of 
the members of the churches of America are in a dozen strong denomin- 
ations. And these denominations are coming increasingly to look upon 
themselves as merely different families of believers in the one great uni- 
versal Church of Christ. Since appreciation of other’ folks and groups is 
in direct proportion to our understanding of the other group, it is the 
purpose of this paper to make some contribution to a better appreciation 
of the religious heritage of western Pennsylvania in general, with special 
reference to the place of Methodism in this religious heritage. 

Three major factors lie at the root of the differences among our 
churches. First, we have the fact of racial origins. In their religious heri- 
tage most Americans are transplanted Europeans. Most of the American 
Colonies were places of asylum for the persecuted peoples of northern 
and western Europe during the age of political and religious turmoil that 
marked the period in which the modern nations of Europe were in the 
making. Naturally these refugees brought their religious convictions with 
them to their new homes. Thus the Germans, and later the Scandinavi- 
ans, brought their Lutheranism; the Scots and Scotch-Irish brought their 
Presbyterianism; the Swiss, the Huguenots, the Dutch, and many of the 
Rhineland Germans were of the Reformed Church; the English brought 

t Presented as part of the program provided by the Historical Society of the Pittsburgh 
Conference of the Methodist Church at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western 


Pennsylvania on January 2, 1940. Mr. Smeltzer is the pastor of Grace Methodist Church 
of Natrona Heights, Tarentum, and historian of the Methodist historical society. Ed. 
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their Episcopalianism, their Quakerism, and their independent sects; the 
Irish, some Germans, and later Latin and Slavic immigrants brought 
their Roman Catholic faith. 

The second differentiating factor among churches is doctrine. ‘Thus 
we have Lutheranism; Calvinism, with its emphasis upon the majesty of 
God, and the men who are the elect of God; Arminianism, with its doc- 
trine of free grace; churches adhering to some special mode of baptism; 
those emphasizing the hierarchical type of ecclesiasticism and a sacerdotal 
system; and so on. 

The third differentiating factor is polity or church government. There 
are three major types. First is the Episcopal, the most highly organized 
kind of all: it has bishops, uses an appointive method of placing the 
clergy, and reposes great power in its leaders and ecclesiastical bodies. 
The second type is the Presbyterial. In this system the government of the 
church is in the hands of the elders of the church, consisting both of the 
clergy and the laity. It maintains a strict supervisional control over minis- 
terial qualifications, and uses the “Call” system of locating the clergy in 
their parishes. The third type of church government is the Congregation- 
al. In this system each church is practically a law unto itself, with little 
connectionalism, and much emphasis upon lay control. The Congrega- 
tionalists, the Disciples, and the Baptists have a Congregational polity; the 
Presbyterians, the Reformed Churches, and the Lutheran Churches 
have some phase of the Presbyterial polity; and Methodists, Episco- 
palians, and Roman Catholics use variant forms of the Episcopal polity. 

Racially, the Methodist churches look to England as the place of their 
origin, and to John Wesley, a clergyman of the Church of England, as 
their founder. Starting as a movement within the Church of England, 
and not designed by John Wesley to be anything else, this young church, 
this year just starting the third century of its existence, is the largest free 
church in the world, numbering approximately fifteen million communi- 
cant members today, about two-thirds of whom are in the United States. 

Wesley’s leadership raised up followers in England and Ireland and 
Wales, but the movement made little headway in Scotland. Organized 
Methodism came to these shores in the 1760’s by way of Irish Methodist 
immigrants. George Whitefield, the mightiest evangelical voice of the 
English-speaking world of the eighteenth century, made the term 
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“Methodist” well-known here in his seven extended American tours be- 
fore that golden voice was stilled at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 
1770. The first “Methodist Societies” were raised up in Maryland by 
Robert Strawbridge, a Methodist local preacher, who came to this coun- 
try from Ireland in 1762, and by Philip Embury, a German-Irish Meth- 
edist local preacher, who led in the formation of a society in New York 
in 1766. 

As the number of members in the societies increased, and the number 
of societies began to multiply, an appeal went forth to Wesley to send 
preachers from England, and between 1769 and 1784 Wesley sent over 
sixteen preachers and missionaries. The ablest of them was a young man 
who landed in New York in 1771 at the age of twenty-six. At that time 
there were fewer than four hundred Methodists in America. By 1780 
we find him in charge of the “Societies.” In 1784 he became a leader in 
the formation of the first distinctively American church after the Revo- 
lution, through the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
its organizing conference elected him bishop. Thenceforth we find this 
hero of the cross, Bishop Francis Asbury, the dynamic and indomitable 
leader under whose guiding hand the magnificent polity of Methodism 
was to take form, preaching, ordaining, traveling, administering in all 
the churches, until in 1816, when his heroic soul was released from his 
suffering body. He left over 225,000 Methodists, and 1,000 circuit-rid- 
ing preachers to mourn his passing and carry on his work. 

Doctrinally, Methodism was and is a preachable evangelical faith of 
vital New Testament piety. All men are sinners. But Jesus Christ has paid 
the price for sin. And in Him is redemption for all who will repent of 
their sins and accept the redemption freely proffered. The sinner may 
know his sins forgiven and become a witness of the power of saving 
Grace. Add to this the semi-military polity of the church which grew up 
under the oversight and guidance of Bishop Asbury. Young men on fire 
for God became Asbury’s evangelical cavalry of the Lord keeping pace 
with the rolling tide of migration westward as the dynamic pioneers of 
the nineteenth-century America conquered a continent. As a result Meth- 
odism is the most universally distributed American church. Its faith and 
system of organization seemed made for the needs of a raw, new, virile 
country. And so it swept forward as a redeeming tide, while the older 
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and more staidly established colonial churches halted and hesitated until 
their opportunity was largely gone. 

There are thirteen denominations in the eleven counties of southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, each of which has over twenty thousand members. Of 
these, seven groups date from before 1800 in this region. They are, in 
the order of the organization of their first churches: the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, the Reformed Church, the Lutheran Church, the Cove- 
nanters and other Scots who were eventually to become the United Pres- 
byterian Church, the Methodists, and the Roman Catholics. The other 
six groups are: the United Brethren, the Evangelical Association, the 
Disciples, the Protestant Episcopalians, the Jewish Synagogues, and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 

Racial background is a distinctive factor in the establishment of six of 
these denominations in this region. Presbyterianism was brought by the 
Scotch and the Scotch-Irish settlers. The number of these hardy pio- 
neers who came to this section has been a major factor in the religious 
life here for the last one and three-quarter centuries. And this region, be- 
cause of the fact of its early settlement by these courageous people, is still 
the most Presbyterian section of America. Thus the eleven counties con- 
tain only 2.28% of the total population of the country, according to the 
census of 1930, but 8.5% of all the Presbyterians in the nation are here. 
The other churches mainly dependent upon a racial background for their 
origins here are the Lutheran, Reformed, United Brethren, and Evan- 
gelical churches, all of which root back in the pioneer German settle- 
ments in our section of the country. It will be noted that four of the 
seven churches here before 1800 are accounted for by the coming of 
these racial groups who brought their distinctive faiths with them; name- 
ly, the Presbyterians, the United Presbyterians, the Lutherans, and ad- 
herents of the Reformed Church. 

The formal establishment of all these churches in this region occurred 
in the 1770's. In 1773 The Reverend James Finley came to the Round 
Hill and Rehoboth Presbyterian churches in what is now Sewickley 
Township in Westmoreland County. In 1775 Dr. John McMillan came 
here, and he remained in this region continuously after he returned in 
1776. On May 6, 1781, the Reverends John McMillan, James Power, 
Thaddeus Dodd, Joseph Smith, and three elders organized the Redstone 
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Presbytery, the first west of the mountains. The Chartiers Associate 
Presbyterian Church dates from 1775, and a number of other Associate 
churches, now United Presbyterian, date from these early years. Penn- 
sylvania Germans pushed over the mountains along the Forbes road with 
the earliest settlers. Their first considerable settlement was in what is 
now Hemphill Township, Westmoreland County. Their first church was 
Herrolds, near Greensburg. It dates from 1772, and was used jointly 
by the Lutheran and Reformed congregations, as were many of the early 
German churches. The justly honored “Father of Western Pennsylva- 
nia Lutheranism,” the Reverend John M. Steck, came to Greensburg in 
1791 and labored in Westmoreland and Armstrong counties until his 
death in 1830. There were over thirty German congregations, both 
Lutheran and Reformed, in this region before 1800. 

The Baptists share with the Methodists the distinction of being fore- 
most in meeting the needs of the expanding American frontier. It is esti- 
mated that in 1776 there were ten thousand Baptists in America. There 
are now over ten million. Among the early western Pennsylvania settlers 
who came in over the Cumberland Road were some Baptists. In 1770 
they organized the Great Bethel Baptist Church in Beesontown (now 
Uniontown) making this the first organized congregation in this region. 
And on October 7, 1776, this church, with five others that had been or- 
ganized by that time, organized the Redstone Baptist Association, there- 
by becoming the first organized group of churches west of the moun- 
tains, antedating the Redstone Presbytery by nearly five years. 

The first Roman Catholic work in this region that was to have con- 
tinuing permanence was effected in the little Catholic settlement near 
Youngstown in Westmoreland County by the Reverend Peter Heilborn 
in 1790. In 1799 Prince Dmitri Augustin Gallitzin was sent as a pioneer 
priest to Loretto to establish a Catholic community on the 400-acre tract 
of land left to the Catholic Church by the Irish Catholic Revolutionary 
veteran Captain Michael McGuire. Prince Gallitzin spent his entire an- 
cestral fortune amounting to over $150,000 in establishing the mother 
Catholic community of western Pennsylvania at Loretto. The early Ro- 
man Catholic growth here was slow. The Pittsburgh Diocese was not 
organized until 1843 with twenty churches and eleven priests. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church made slow progress in this section. 
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The deed to the Trinity Cathedral lot is dated 1787. But no Episcopal 
services are recorded for earlier than 1797, and the congregation dates 
its origin from 1817. The Pittsburgh Diocese of this church was formed 
in 1865. The United Brethren Church dates the organization of its de- 
nomipation from a conference held at Bonnet’s Schoolhouse near Mt. 
Ple: », Westmoreland County, in 1815. This church (which is not to 
be confused with the Brethren or Dunkard Church) and the kindred 
Evangelical Association are the organized expressions of the wave of 
evangelical revivalism of 1800, and following, among the Pennsylvania 
German people. They are Methodistic both in doctrine and in polity. 
Western Pennsylvania was the birthplace of the Disciples of Christ, or 
the Christian Church. Here, in 1808, Thomas Campbell organized 
twenty-nine of his followers into “The First Church of the Christian 
Association of Washington,” which has grown into a denomination of 
over 1,700,000 members. And here, chiefly from his Bethany, West 
Virginia, home, the brilliant Reverend Alexander Campbell gave leader- 
ship to the movement his father had begun, and carried on his polemical 
battles until death called him in 1866. The first Jewish service was held 
in Pittsburgh in 1844 among some Bavarian Jews; the first congrega- 
tion was organized in 1847; and the first synagogue, the direct prede- 
cessor of the Rodef Shalom Temple, was erected in 1865. All of these 
church influences came to western Pennsylvania from the colonial East, 
and from across the Atlantic. The first Russian Orthodox Church was 
established in Allegheny City in 1892, in a building purchased from the 
Methodists. The movement that brought the Orthodox churches into 
being here came from Russia by way of Alaska and the Alaskan-Russian 
missions and churches in California. It is the only religious movement of 
significance to reach this section of the country from the West. 

The first Methodist preaching in western Pennsylvania was by Eli 


Shickle, one of the young local preachers raised up by Robert Straw- 
bridge in Maryland. Shickle preached as opportunity offered between 
Brownsville and Washington from 1772 to 1775, and several Methodist 
classes were organized as a result of his efforts. From 1777 to about 
1782 Robert Wooster, an English local preacher, preached through the 
“Redstone Country” as opportunity offered. Then in the summer of 
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1784 John Cooper and Samuel Breeze were appointed to the Redstone 
Circuit, this being the first official appointment of preachers to Methodist 
work in this region. That same summer the indefatigable itinerating 
shepherd of infant American Methodism, Francis Asbury, made his first 
journey over the mountains and through western Pennsylvania. By 1815 
these episcopal journeys through the region numbered twenty. Six of 
these times he went through Pittsburgh, namely, in 1789, 1803, 1809, 
1810, 1811, and 1814. 

In this region the Arminian Theology of Free Grace held by the 
Methodists clashed with the Calvinistic Predestinarian beliefs held by the 
numerically dominant Presbyterian Scotch-Irish population, with the re- 
sult that the early growth of Methodism was slow here. One of the ablest 
of the early Methodist leaders in this section was Valentine Cook who 
preached on the western Pennsylvania circuits from 1792 to 1798. An 
able controversalist, he met the Reverend John Jamison, an Associate 
Presbyterian,in a debate on Predestination vs. Free Grace in a great open- 
air amphitheater in the woods near Greensburg on June 12, 1793. The 
forensic fireworks had considerable influence in raising the esteem in 
which the Methodist positions were held. 

The following statistics indicate the growth of Methodism across the 


years: 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA UNITED STATES 
Year Circuits Members Members 
1786 I 523 20,681 
1788 2 647 375354 
1800 2 861 64,894 
1803 3 1,260 104,070 
1810 4 2,057 174,560 
1813 5 25939 214,307 
1822 9 4,193 297,622 
1827 13 45999 4475743 
1840 31 10,828 740,459 

Churches 

1876 288 32,185 35574485 
1939 460 134,769 9,250,000 


Thus we see the Methodist Church had a steady growth here which 
was relatively less rapid than in other sections of the country until about 
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65 years ago, when a more rapid growth began. In the fifty years from 
1876 to 1926 the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference quadrupled its membership. 

The Pittsburgh Conference was organized on September 15, 1825. 
‘At that time it had 44 charges or circuits, 66 preachers, and 18,614 
members. Its territory extended from the Allegheny Mountains in the 
east to the Tuscarawas River in the west, and from Lake Erie in the 
north to the Kanawha River in the south. That territory now has four 
great Methodist conferences with a total Methodist membership of about 
500,000, in about 2,500 churches. In 1827 this conference launched 
Madison College at Uniontown, and in 1833 it founded the Pittsburgh 
Conference Journal, which under that title and then as the Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate continued until 1932, when it was merged with the 
general denominational Christian Advocate. Thirteen of the bishops of 
the Methodist Church have at some time been members of the Pittsburgh 
Conference. And other major leaders of the denomination have arisen 
in this region of the church. 

The session of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of 1828 which rejected the request of the “Reformers” in the 
church for lay representation in her councils was held in Pittsburgh. 
Following the rejection of this request the reform group set up the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. The Pittsburgh Conference of the latter was 
organized in 1834. The union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church at Kansas City on May 10, 1939, brought into being the Meth- 
odist Church as one denomination with 27,478 ministers, 45,432 
churches, and 7,856,060 members. There are over 2,000,000 Amer- 
ican Methodists who are not in this new church, including the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Free Methodists, the Primitive Methodists, and three 
large colored Methodist denominations. Under the presidency of Bishop 
Adna Wright Leonard, resident bishop of the Pittsburgh Area of the 
Methodist Church, the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church were united to form the new Pittsburgh Conference of the 
Methodist Church on October 6, 1939, and Pittsburgh Conference 
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Methodism now moves forward into the new day, witnessing for her 
Lord side by side with her sister churches in this significant historical 
region. 

The following statistical summary shows the relative strength of the 
churches in the eleven counties of southwestern Pennsylvania, namely: 
Beaver, Butler, Armstrong, Indiana, Cambria, Somerset, Westmoreland, 
Fayette, Allegheny, Washington, and Greene counties. 


Denomination Churches Members 
Roman Catholic 445 634,0407 
Presbyterian, U.S. A. 422 138,7213 
Methodist 460 134,769 

Lutheran (all groups) 540 105,756 

United Presbyterian 340 91,958 

United Brethren 200 32,055 

Evangelical and Reformed 154 29,867 

Disciples of Christ 100 27,470 

Protestant Episcopal 72 21,489 

Evangelical Association 164 19,287 

Baptist 74 18,439 

Russian Orthodox+ 60 

Jewish Synagogues* 22 


All these churches have a glorious record of achievement in the past. 
In those days the trumpet was blown with no uncertain sound, and men 
responded. May the Churches of Christ of the Pittsburgh region like- 
wise rise up unitedly in response to the challenge of the paganism of these 
days. 

2 Catholic population. 

3 This and the other figures given below refer to communicants. 


4 No statistics of membership are at hand. The synagogues noted are all in Allegheny 
County. 





METHODISM’S STRUGGLE FOR A 
PERMANENT FOOTHOLD IN PITTSBURGH! 


KENNETH DANN MAGRUDER 


NNIVERSARIES marking the beginning of Pittsburgh Methodism 
Aun been determined by the length of time since the organization 
of the Pittsburgh Circuit in 1788. For example, “Old Smithfield” cele- 
brated in 1938 what was known as the sesquicentennial of Pittsburgh 
Methodism. The establishment of the Pittsburgh Circuit, however, did 
not mean the simultaneous introduction of Methodism in the village pro- 
cected by Fort Pitt. For some years, its preachers accomplished no more 
here than had been done while the community was within the bounds of 
the Redstone Circuit. Merely because the circuit was given the name of 
the little community, it has been the policy to consider the history of 
Pittsburgh Methodism as identical with that of the circuit. 

It would be more accurate, in reckoning the number of anniversaries 
to which we are entitled, to count from the date of organization of the 
first permanent Methodist class in Pittsburgh or from the time of the 
creation of the first circuit which not only included the village, but also 
had preachers who visited the place as within their jurisdiction. We are 
inclined to accept the history of the Redstone Circuit as embracing that 
of Pittsburgh Methodism. Since John Cooper and Samuel Breeze were 
appointed to this circuit in May, 1784, they were serving in western 
Pennsylvania before there was a Methodist Episcopal Church, whose 
organization occurred just before the end of the year. The Pittsburgh 
Circuit was the name given to one of a number of the Redstone Circuit’s 

1 Presented as part of the program provided by the Historical Society of the Pittsburgh 
Conference of the Methodist Church at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on January 2, 1940. Mr. Magruder has written an “Official Encyclopedic 


History of Pittsburgh Methodism, 1784-1825,” or the first of a projected series of vol- 
umes intended to cover the subject to date. Ed. 
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later divisions, which were made necessary by the expansion of Method- 
ism within the original circuit. 

The year following the close of the American Revolution, 1784, may 
seem at first too remote for us to feel more than an antiquary’s interest; 
but seven active members of “Old Smithfield” today provide very tangi- 
ble links with this early period of local Methodism. They cannot qualify 
as “the oldest inhabitants”; but in their youth they had the thrilling ex- 
perience of hearing from venerable pastors of earlier years whose remi- 
niscences put the listeners in intimate contact with the beginning of 
Methodism in Pittsburgh. 

Indeed, the Reverend Peter M. McGowan, who served the church in 
1833, was able to carry the story back to 1784, the year that William 
Penn’s two grandsons named John Penn (one of whom was lieutenant 
governor of Pennsylvania immediately prior to the War of the Revolu- 
tion) ordered the first of the sales of the 5,766 acres comprising the 
“Manor of Pittsburgh,” and arranged for Colonel George Woods’s di- 
vision of the subsequent “Golden Triangle” into town lots. McGowan 
“knew well” Mrs. Wigfield, the first person converted to Methodism 
in Pittsburgh. 

By coincidence, the Redstone Circuit’s inception was in the same year 
that Mrs. Wigfield’s aunt, Mrs. Gant, planted Methodism at the Forks 
of the Ohio. This circuit was continued with various alterations in boun- 
daries until 1915; but the exodus of Mrs. Gant and her family from 
Pittsburgh removed all trace of her work here, necessitating replanting 
at a later date, which proved to be 1796, when John Wrenshall under- 
took the responsibility. 

Peter Moriarty was the preacher in charge of the Redstone Circuit in 
1785; but to Wilson Lee, one of his two associates, is accorded the dis- 
tinction of preaching in the autumn of this year what was apparently 
the first Methodist sermon delivered in Pittsburgh. His meeting was held 
in a tavern located on Water Street near Ferry Street. Fifteen years 
earlier, George Washington had stopped at Water and Ferry Streets, in 
Samuel Semple’s tavern, where his final act before departing on the next 
day, never to return, had been his entertainment of Fort Pitt’s officers 
and certain other guests. 
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Robert Ayres’ “Journal, 2nd Year’s Travel” contains the story of his 
year, 1786-7, on the Redstone Circuit, where he and Stephen Deakins 
were John Smith’s assistants.* In it, we read: 

March 25 [1787] Set out for Fort Pitt & Rod 2 m. But hearing there was 
no appointment I tarried & preachd to Smart Company . . . . Monday Rode 
into Ft. Pitt and Conversd wt. Mr. Barr Who Seemd Very Dry and Rather 


Discouragd me from Coming Into the Town to preach which Causd Some 
Exercise of mind. Returnd to Frd. Quinn’s & tarried. 


Dr. Samuel Barr, sent to Pittsburgh by the Presbytery of London- 
derry, had been serving as minister both the village and Pitt Township 
since the autumn of 1785. Wilson Lee’s success in preaching the first 
Methodist sermon here during that year may have been because there 
had been no regular Presbyterian preacher in Pittsburgh before Barr. In 
other words, not at that time was there anyone established enough to 
assert complete possession of the field and to ban a mere Methodist itin- 
erant as an interloper. 

Though Ayres departed from this community “Rather Discouragd,” 
he sought compensations not far away: 

Mar 29 Set out again in Search of M—ds [Methodists] and was fortunately 
Conducted to M. Wigfield’s where I found 4 preacious Souls Encompasd by 


Cal-sts [Calvinists] all around. One of them was almost led astray (I hope 
she has Renewd her Covenant). 


These “preacious Souls” were the first Methodist class members in 
Pittsburgh, reported in 1888 by the Reverend Peter M. McGowan. 
“They removed to a home on the Frankstown Road,” he revealed. 
“Robert Ayres, the first preacher they saw, found them, and they had 
him preach to them.” Ayres, himself, showed that before leaving this 
family, he gave the service as stated: “Frid 30 Preachd to a Small 
Cong. with Liberty & tarried.” 

Even after the lapse of about fifteen more years, in spite of John 
Wrenshall’s fostering care of “the little flock” gathered by himself, there 
was not yet complete stability, as he showed: 

2 The originals and bound typewritten copies of the Ayres journals are in the collections 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

3 Rev. Charles Bayard Mitchell, Manual and Directory of Smithfield M. E. Church for 


1888, Containing a Full Account of the Centennial Celebration of Pittsburgh Methodism 
Held in the Smithfield M. E. Church September 16-23 (Pittsburgh, 1888). 
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Our society consisted of from sixteen to twenty four members; not more, 
and seldom less. It was chiefly composed of old members traveling westward, 
and detained here for a short time, while enquiring for a situation on which to 
fix permanently; and when a situation was found, they obtained a certificate; 
which was generally, and from necessity, my province to give, and left us. This 
was the grownd of our fluctuation, as a society, for a considerable length of 
time.* 


Writing about the society after the arrival of the Coopers in 1803, 
Wrenshall gave a vivid picture: 


Our meetings .. . were continued, at my own dwelling, every Sabbath day; 
and being assisted by Mr. Thomas Cooper, and his son (Thomas Cooper 
Junier) who were both men of piety, prudence, and exelent singers, were at- 
tended with pleasing and profitable effects both to ourselves, and many of 
those, who, every sabbath evening, flocked in crowds, to join us in the worship 
of God. These meetings, were generally conducted in the following order. 

Mr. Cooper seneor commenced with singing and prayer: after him, his son, 
who was frequently followed by another. It was then, from necessity my prov- 
ince to continue in the same way, with this addition. I selected a portion of 
scripture and made such remarks as I thought best calculated to promote the 
practice of piety, virtue, peace of conscience, and a fitness for the Kingdom of 
Glory: nor did I forget to point out the absurdity of those awfull doctrins 
which reflect so egregiously on the moral Attributes of the God of Love. 

Sometime previously to this, the Revd. John Pitts, who was in a weak state 
of health, and who had been advized to travel for the benefit of the Moun- 
tain air, paid us a short visit. During his stay, we prevailed with him to preach 
to us one Sabbath evening. To accomodate a larger congregation we procured 
the use of the Court House, which was crowded with attentive hearers: and 
just when he had introduced his discourse, and entered on the first head; an 
alarm of fier — fier, resounded through the streets and was soon vociferated 
through the house. Instantly therefore, all was in confusion, and in a short 
time every individual had left the house, except Mr. Pitts, the two Mr. Coop- 
ers and myself. Mr. Pitts occupied the seat of the Judges, and we, that of the 
Prothonotary because we had to lead the singing. Soon therefore, as the house 
was empty, and the streets in confusion, Mr. Pitts leaned down and asked me 
what course he should pursue? To this I replyed, Keep your mind composed, 
and sit down a little, and we will rally them in a short time. I then took the 
hymn book, selected this hymn 


“Praise ye the Lord ye immortal choirs 
That fill the realms above.” &c 
We sung this to a tune which was intirely new to them, and added to it a 
chorus—Hallalujah, with which we were very familiar—and truth which jus- 
4 John Wrenshall, Autobiography, 4:122, in the Methodist Collection at the Historical 


Society of Western Pennsylvania. This manuscript, in five bound volumes, is sometimes 
referred to as a diary, but it is chiefly a reminiscent account. 
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tifies me in saying, that before we had sung the hymn half through, the house 
was more crowded than before, and Mr. Pitts finished one of the best dis- 
courses, that I had ever heared in Pittsburg. Mr. Pitts preached from 6 Jerh. 
16 Verse—This was in the month of Sepr. 1803.5 


In person, Pitts was described as plain in manner and in language. His 
chief effectiveness as a preacher was in his readiness to weep for unregen- 
erate people. His hearers cried in sympathy—and repentance irresistibly 
followed. Thus he experienced several revivals during his ministry. 

The Reverend William Page reported at the end of the conference 
year of 1803-4 a membership totaling more than six hundred for the 
first time on the Pittsburgh Circuit. He continued in this territory in 
1804-5, though with the assistance of William Knox, in the place of 
Lewis Sutton. 

In addition to receiving this appointment in 1804, during the annual 
session of the Baltimore Conference, to which Pittsburgh belonged until 
the General Conference twenty years later voted for the creation of the 
Pittsburgh Conference, Knox was ordained elder by Bishop Francis As- 
bury. On April 2, 1802, the latter had ordained him as deacon at the 
conference in Baltimore. The original certificates, bearing the bishop’s 
signature, are in the possession of a descendant, William Francis Knox, 
Esq., of Pittsburgh. 

The Reverend Thomas M. Hudson, a fellow member of the Balti- 
more Conference, wrote of his friend: 

Rev. William Knox was born in the county of Tyrone, Ireland, June 8, 
1767. In his seventeenth year he became a member of the Methodist Church 
in his native land. In 1787 he was authorized to preach; and, during a period 
of thirteen years, he was faithfully engaged as a local preacher in calling sin- 
ners to repentance. About the year 1791 he emigrated to the United States, 
and in 1800 commenced his itinerant ministry as a probationer in Baltimore 
Conference.® 


So much progress was made in Pittsburgh in 1807 during the minis- 
try of Robert Richford Roberts, later bishop, that the community no 
longer could be ignored by the circuit’s preachers as a regular appoint- 
ment. John Wrenshall wrote about the improved situation: 


$ Wrenshall, Autobiography, 4:158. 
6 Thomas M. Hudson, Life and Times of Rev. Thomas M. Hudson (Cincinnati and 


New York, 1871). 
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Our friend Cooper, being now married . . . removed to the large stone house, 
on the banks of the monongahela river; and as our Preachers had got pretty 
well satisfied, that it had become necessary for a more elligable situation to be 
selected for publick preaching, not only on account of room, but also by reason 
of the confused state of the society, since its removal from my dwelling. Broth- 
er Cooper too, who, with his wife, being hearty in the cause, made an offer of 
his house for that purpose, of which we thankfully accepted. Therefore, in the 
year 1808 regular preaching was established at his house every Sabbath day, 
nearly half of which necessarily devolved on me, which I attended too as well 
as | could, and when the perplexed state of my affairs at this time are taken 
into view, I may venture to add, as well as could be expected. Be this as it 
may, we began to increase in number, our meetings were more lively, and the 
attention of our citizens began also to be more excited, and their curiosity 
raised. Many, who had not been accustomed, came to hear for themselves, and 
some few cast in their lot among us; but the chief part of our society was still 
made up of Emigrants from Europe, and strangers from the East of the 
mountains,” 


Pittsburgh Methodists were anticipating the pleasure of Asbury’s pres- 
ence after the general conference of this year, but had to be disappoint- 
ed. “I had an awfully severe ride,” he noted in his journal. “I am fairly 
arrested in my course.” For that reason, said Henry Boehm, “I went to 
fill the appointment of the bishop there.” 

On this occasion, Asbury’s companion met for the first time the Fath- 
er of Pittsburgh Methodism; and it is interesting to observe his errone- 
ous assumption, the same that others made, about John Wrenshall’s for- 
mal educational background: “I lodged at Brother Wrenshall’s, a local 
preacher. He was an Englishman, of excellent education and fine mind. 
He preached a great deal, and preached well, and helped give tone and 
character to Methodism in that section.” 

Boehm’s report of his visit in the community seems to be the only one 
extant. Therefore, we quote him in full: 


There were but few Methodists in Pittsburgh, and they had no house of 
worship, so I preached in the Court-house to about a thousand people who had 
come out to hear the bishop and saw but a plain German youth from their 
own State. They listened with attention while 1 expounded Matt. v, 20. In 
the afternoon I preached in the jury-room, in German, to one hundred hear- 
ers, from Acts X, 35. Some felt the weight of truth. Thus for the benefit of 
the Germans in Pittsburgh I preached the Gospel in their own vernacular fifty- 
seven years ago. Then, at six o’clock, in brother Wrenshall’s door-yard, I 


7 Wrenshall, Autobiography, 5:16. 
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preached ‘deliverance to the captives.’ This was my first visit to Pittsburgh, a 
place so full of historic interest. And here, for the first time, 1 beheld the 
Ohio. In after years I became very familiar with it by crossing it so frequently 
with the pioneer bishop.® 


Boehm seems to have been the first Methodist preacher who delivered 
in Pittsburgh a sermon in the German language. 

In August, 1809, about ten days after Bishop William McKendree 
preached at Thomas Cooper’s, both Asbury and Boehm arrived and 
preached at the same place. In addition, the Presbyterians departed from 
Dr. Barr’s precedent and invited Asbury to preach in their own church, 
to the astonishment and joy of the bishop. 

One year later, when William Knox was in charge of the circuit, the 
episcopal leader had the further satisfaction of delivering a sermon on the 
foundation of Pittsburgh Methodism’s first house of worship. A perma- 
nent foothold had been won at last! 


8 Henry Boehm, Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, of Sixty-Four Years in the 
Ministry, edited by Dr. James B. Wakeley (New York, 1866). 











HUNGARIAN ACTIVITIES IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA!’ 


ANDREW A. MARCHBIN 


— immigrant group originating from Austria-Hungary and set- 
tling in the last fifty years in western Pennsylvania has a history 
belonging to two continents. Every ethnic unit during its settlement in 
this region has built up separate religious, labor, fraternal, and social insti- 
tutions that should be considered as centers of the several groups. The 
activities of such organizations are really an important part of the history 
of the particular group and, as such, a part of local history. The second 
phase of the history of these immigrant groups is their activity on behalf 
of their compatriots who were struggling under political, social, and eco- 
nomic disabilities in Austria-Hungary. That is an important part of Euro- 
pean history. 

The people of Austria-Hungary and the immigrants who came to the 
shores of North America from there were not members of a homogene- 
ous group, members of the same ethnic unit. They were politically Aus- 
trians or Hungarians, but from an ethnic, cultural point of view they 
belonged to a dozen different groups. Those of Hungarian nationality 
could be members of Hungarian, Slovak, Polish, Ruthenian, Serbian, 
Croation, Slovenian, Vendish, Rumanian, German, and Gypsy cultural 
groups. From a religious point of view they were divided into denomina- 
tions whose forms differed even more widely. There were Roman and 
Greek Catholics; Greek Orthodox; Protestant followers of Luther, Cal- 
vin, and Zwingli; and Orthodox and Reformed followers of Judaism. 
Each one of these groups brought along traditions that were guides to 
their later activities. 

The first problem that the historian faces in writing the history of the 

1 This brief survey of the subject and of sources available for its further study is an 
outgrowth of a broader investigation of the history of the southeastern European elements 


in this region begun by Dr. Marchbin as a fellow of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey in 1931-32. — Ed. 
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Hungarians in western Pennsylvania is the impossibility of establishing 
the numerical strength of this group. After all, even though one pos- 
sesses materials on certain of their activities, one ought to know some- 
thing of the scope of such activities in terms of the number of people con- 
cerned or affected. There is a difference if the expression of the group is 
that of a few or that of several hundred thousand. The United States 
censuses of the past fifty years, which should enlighten us on this ques- 
tion, are unreliable. From 1870 to 1900 the population is listed according 
to national origin—in this case simply as Austrians or Hungarians. We 
know today that most of the Hungarians of the above-mentioned years 
were really Slovaks whose settlement in this region was much earlier 
than that of the Hungarians. The census of 1910 gives the mother 
tongue for the population in cities over one hundred thousand. Here we 
find the first picture as it relates to the numbers of various ethnic groups 
coming from Austria-Hungary. The census of 1920 cannot be used for 
our purpose, since the designation “country of origin” places many ethnic 
Hungarians in the national groupings of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Aus- 
tria, and Jugoslavia. Thus one of the most important sources, which 
should serve as a guide to the writer of a history of the Hungarians in 
western Pennsylvania, is of little or no assistance. 

In a study that the writer made of the immigrant population in 
twenty-two counties of western Pennsy!vania, it was found that the only 
possible way to solve the problem described above would be to go over 
the original census sheets of each county for a given census year and, 
from the information entered under the headings, “place of birth” and 
“name” of the individual, make a new classification. Such a work natur- 
ally cannot be done by a single individual. For that reason any Hun- 
garian, or member of any other ethnic group originating from Hungary, 
who might look to the census as a basis for historical or sociological re- 
search would find nothing more than a source that is misleading to the 
advantage of the Hungarians until 1910 and to the disadvantage of the 
other groups coming from Hungary. 

Before 1900 the Hungarian settlement in western Pennsylvania con- 
sisted mostly of industrial laborers engaged in mining and in the manu- 


facture of iron and steel. Every new industry that accepted or invited 
cheap unskilled immigrant labor became a base for the future immigrant 
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group. Pittsburgh mills have engaged Hungarian immigrant labor since 
the eighties. They appeared later in the first mills of McKeesport in large 
numbers. In Homestead, after the strike of 1892, the management in- 
creased the number of immigrant laborers. Hungarian labor thus found 
employment there and became the nucleus for the later enlarged settle- 
ment. Most of the Hungarians who camé to America before 1900 were 
single men belonging to the productive age group, nineteen to thirty-five. 
They came from regions where overpopulation was always a serious 
problem, as in northern Hungary, or from sections such as the Hunga- 
rian plain, Alfold, where the great landholders barred them from acquir- 
ing sufficient land to become self-supporting.* Because they usually re- 
ceived lower wages in America than the members of the native group, 
these immigrants were forced to live in “boarding houses,” which were 
usually owned by one of their compatriots who already had his family 
here. These boarding houses would be worth describing in a special study 
for they played an important part in the immigrant community and as 
such are a part of the social history of this region. Special local conditions 
produced them, and the life there was typical of the condition in which 
the newcomers lived. These boarding houses were the homes of from 
twenty to thirty men who usually slept in “shifts,” according to their 
periods of rest. The mistress of the house was a kind of adviser and 
“banker” for her boarders. The boarding house was a center of vice, 
bred in the new environment. It was a naturalization center from which 
the agents of corrupt political parties brought their unlawful naturalized 
voters. It was also a gold mine for the squires and other lower police 
functionaries, who preyed on the ignorant boarders of the slum sections. 


2 In the seventies of the last century on account of the emigration of agricultural work- 
ers, the wages of skilled as well as unskilled labor went up in Hungary. The managers of 
the large estates, having complained of their inability to find sufficient able-bodied laborers 
to harvest the crops, requested the government for permission to import Chinese coolie 
labor. This attitude of employers induced the government to prohibit emigration, and any 
propaganda on its behalf was declared a criminal act. Yet the underground propaganda of 
steamship agencies was successful, and thousands left the country for North and South 
America in successive years. Near the turn of the century this illegal emigration induced the 
government as well as leading economic bodies to study the problem. The printed literature 
in Hungarian for and against emigration is quite extensive, but until the archives of the 
Hungarian Ministry of the Interior are opened, the most valuable material on the back- 
ground of Hungarian emigration will be unavailable. At present, the most reliable materials 
on this subject are the United States consular reports. 
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The boarding house also had a laudable side. The single man was with 
members of his own group, who could extend to him some help in case 
of distress. In these homes the immigrant was a solid part of a group 
with whose members he could talk over his personal problems as well as 
those vital to the group. The lonesomeness of a stranger, in a new envir- 
onment with totally different cultural patterns, was thus dispelled.} 

As the number of the Hungarians increased, two forces were at 
work to organize them around some institution. The first was the church, 
especially the home missions of the various denominations. The second 
comprised the various factions of the labor movement. The Hungarian 
immigrant was a kind of raw material ready to follow any friendly call. 
Coming from backward sections of agricultural Hungary, he professed 
to be a member of a Christian denomination, not on account of firm reli- 
gious convictions, but because the church with its forms was a part of his 
cultural pattern. He left Hungary chiefly on account of economic prob- 
lems and arrived in the New World where he had to face new eco- 
nomic difficulties, such as temporary unemployment, low wages, and 
social discrimination. Both interests employed Hungarians as organizers. 
Each one appealed to the worker as a fellow Hungarian who wanted to 
help him and was prepared to solve his problems. The first, religion, came 
to the immigrant with the traditions of the past. The latter, labor, put 
his daily problems before him. Religion found a ground prepared for its 
work but was handicapped by the competition between the various de- 
nominations. Labor was handicapped because the Hungarians had no 
tradition for labor organization and came from the highly individualistic 
agrarian class in Hungary. For twenty years no organized movement 
could make any headway with the Hungarians. The missions could not 
build their own churches, having only a handful of followers. Labor 
could not induce them to enter its organizations, because it was opposed 
by industrial management. Instead, members of two or three boarding- 
house groups would combine and create small fraternal organizations, 
insuring their members against sickness and accidents. Many of these 
early fraternal organizations disappeared quickly, since they were unable 
to fulfill their financial obligations under the ever increasing number of 
accidents occurring in the mine and steel industries. 


3 Conditions in the boarding houses have thus far received very scant study, though often 


portrayed by fiction writers in the immigrant press. 
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From these mushroom fraternal organizations was created in 1904 
in New York the Workingmen’s Sick Benefit and Educational Society. 
The fraternal organization leaders were imbued with the Socialist ideals 
of the time and included in the organization’s commitments financial 
help for the daily Socialist newspaper published in the interest of the 
working class. The Hungarian Socialist daily Elére (Forward), pub- 
lished in New York, received a regular financial contribution from the 
fraternal order. The “Forward” represented the Social Democratic fac- 
tion of Hungarian labor. The Hungarian followers of Daniel de Leone 
at this time established a Hungarian faction of the Socialist Labor Party 
with a paper named Népakarat (People’s Will). Since the fraternal or- 
ganization would not give financial support to the new organ of Hun- 
garian labor, several hundred followers of the Socialist Labor Party cre- 
ated a new fraternal organization in 1906 and named it the Hungarian 
Workingmen’s Sick Benefit Federation. The Socialist Labor Party, hav- 
ing a strong nucleus of followers in East Pittsburgh, and having had 
elected several officers of the fraternal organization from this region, de- 
cided in 1908 to transfer the headquarters of the same to Pittsburgh and 
later to East Pittsburgh. The Hungarian Workingmen’s Sick Benefit 
Federation exerted great influence over Hungarian labor in western 
Pennsylvania. By 1912 it began to publish a monthly, Osszetartas 
(Unity). The organization is well managed and has in the post-World- 
War period reached a membership of over ten thousand. In opposition to 
the Socialist Labor party, the Hungarian Social Democrats have built on 
the North Side and in McKees Rocks a strong organization. The con- 
flicts within the ranks of labor in the post-war period also had reper- 
cussions here. The followers of the Second and Third Internationals di- 
vided into separate organizations. The fraternal organization in East 
Pittsburgh has published a monthly magazine regularly since 1912, the 
files of which contain materials important to the history of Hungarian la- 
bor in this region. Since this organization has its headquarters in East 
Pittsburgh, the material could be utilized by students of this locality.* 
The Social Democratic Elére (Forward) of New York would provide 


+Lipot Somlo, A Munkds Betegsegélyzé Szivetség Harminc Eves Evforduloja, I-33 
(East Pittsburgh, 1936). Since 1938 the organization has become independent of all politi- 
cal formations of labor. 
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information for the period from 1904 to 1921, and the Ujelére from 
1921 to 1937 for the followers of the Third International.’ 

Of the religious denominations the Catholics were at first the most 
successful in organizing a Hungarian church. As early as 1900 they were 
publishing the Hungarian weekly Magyarok-Vasdrnapja (Hungarian 
Sunday) in Cleveland. Besides their press, the rules of the Catholic 
church providing that any mission or ordained priest be automatically un- 
der the supervision of the local diocese helped their activity. As soon as 
the Irish and German Catholics realized the increasing problem of the 
new groups, they asked the Catholic Church of Hungary to transfer 
priests who could preach in the vernacular of the various ethnic groups. 
Financed by the local diocese and being able to utilize any Catholic church 
near to the Hungarian settlements, the Hungarian Catholics were well 
organized by 1900. A Hungarian convent, which purchased a large tract 
of land near McKeesport (Buena Ventura), became the first Hungarian 
Catholic educational center. Sisters sent over to this institution from Hun- 
gary became the instructors of the Catholic Hungarian children of this 
region. McKeesport built the first Hungarian Catholic church in this re- 
gion. The priest Kalman Kovacs, a fiery exponent of militant Catholi- 
cism, soon established the weekly Magyar Csillag (Hungarian Star). 
This weekly not only expressed the opinions of militant Catholicism, but 
was also opposed to the aspirations of labor, and to the nationalistic agi- 
tation of Slovak, Ruthenian, and other minority groups coming from 
Hungary. The Hungarian Star followed a clerical pro-Hapsburg pro- 
gram. It was Kovacs’s aim to establish a strong Hungarian Catholic 
church and to be the leader over other ethnic units in America by way 
of Catholicism. The files of his magazine are still preserved in the Hun- 
garian convent near McKeesport. It is a file of very valuable factual ma- 
terial relating to the activities of the Hungarian Catholics of western 
Pennsylvania in the years from 1900 to 1915. Besides this magazine, 
the official correspondence preserved in the local Catholic diocese, relat- 
ing to the establishment of other Hungarian churches and to the transfer 


5 Hungarian labor in this region at present is represented by the Social Democrats, the 
Socialist Labor Party, the I. W. W. (Industrial Workers of the World), and the Com- 
munist Party. The mouthpiece of the first group is Az Ember (New York); of the second, 
A Munkds (New York); of the third, Bérmunkds (Cleveland); and of the last, Magyar 
Jévé (New York). 
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of Hungarian priests to these localities, is the most important material 
available. 

The Protestant church had to pass over many critical years before it 
was able to get a foothold in the Hungarian community. Most of the 
ministers were at first small-salaried home missionaries whose congrega- 
tions were unable to support ministers of their own. The Protestant Hun- 
garians were also more inclined to follow the directions of the Hungari- 
an labor leaders who, true to their European traditions, were agnostics. 
The early struggle of the Hungarian Protestants in Pittsburgh was de- 
scribed in a monograph by Rev. S. Kalassay in Husz Ev (Twenty 
Years).° Kalassay is a Protestant minister who was brought by the 
Home Mission to Pittsburgh as early as 1896. The monograph is so im- 
portant that an English translation of an extract from it should be pub- 
lished in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine with explana- 
tory footnotes. It would give the local historian an insight into the prob- 
lems that the Hungarian Protestant community was facing at the turn 
of the century. The difficulties of the Protestant Hungarians were also 
experienced at the same time by other newly arrived Protestant groups 
from southeastern Europe. By 1890 the Protestant Hungarians had a 
place of worship in the downtown section of Pittsburgh, the first of its 
kind in this region. 

The industrial depression of the nineties in the United States must 
have shaken the Hungarian population of western Pennsylvania and the 
church membership of this locality to such an extent financially that the 
Protestant minister, Janos Kovacs, decided in 1893 to emigrate with sev- 
eral hundred Hungarians to the Canadian prairies, where he founded 
the settlement of Békevar in Saskatchewan. Rev. Kovacs reorganized 
and renewed the efforts to create a Hungarian agricultural settlement in 
Canada. The first movement of Hungarians from industrial Pennsyl- 
vania to agricultural western Canada had begun in 1885. The move- 
ment was started by Count Paul O. Eszterhazy (not the one involved 
in the Dreyfus affair) with the support of the Canadian government. 
The writer has studied the documents relating to this movement in 


6 The source was published by the author in Pittsburgh in 1912. Another monograph by 
the same.author, Twenty-five Years of History of the American Hungarian Reformed Asso- 
ciation, 1896-1921, was published in Pittsburgh in 1921. 
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great detail and has published a short article on it in the Slavonic Revue.7 
An article on this subject has also been published in the Annals of the 
Canadian Historical Society.* 

For some time the Hungarian Protestant group in Pittsburgh used the 
place of worship of the Reformed Church of the United States on Web- 
ster Avenue, which for a long time was also known as the Church of 
All Nations. The Hungarian ministers had to preach also in the lan- 
guages of other southeastern European groups and see to it that the chil- 
dren received religious instruction in their own mother tongues. But as 
soon as the Hungarians felt that they were able to build their own 
church, the minister of Hungarian mother tongue refused to preach in 
Slavic vernaculars. This narrow nationalistic tendency of the Hungarian 
clergy, coupled with the agitation of the Protestant Slovaks for the pres- 
ervation of their own group culture, brought about a break between the 
two groups in 1891, each forming an independent congregation. The 
Hungarians built their church in Pittsburgh, the Slovaks, in Braddock. 
This separation between the Protestant Hungarians and Slovaks in west- 
ern Pennsylvania had interesting repercussions which belong to the his- 
tory of Hungary. The Slovak Protestant Church in this region became 
the center of Slovak nationalism. A fiery propaganda developed against 
the rule of the Hungarians in Upper Hungary, which was settled by a 
Slovak majority. The propaganda emanating from this region had such 
an effect on the Slovaks that the Hungarian Government was forced to 
look for some remedy against the growing dissatisfaction directed from 
America. 

Thus the Hungarian Protestant missions in the United States were 
chosen as a medium to contradict the separatist ideas of the Protestant 
Slovaks. The Hungarian missionaries who had been sent out to America 
by the Hungarian church and who were receiving very meager financial 
remuneration from the Home Mission of various Protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States now were officially recognized as representa- 
tives of the Hungarian church. The salaries of teachers and missionaries 
were sent to them from Hungary, and the Hungarian government in- 
creased its subsidies to the Reformed Church of Hungary, enabling the 


7 “Early Emigration from Hungary to Canada,” in Slavonic Revue, 13:127-138. 


8 Canadian Historical Association, Report of the Annual Meeting of 1934, 110-120 
(Toronto, 1935). 
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latter to take care of its newly acquired responsibilities. Under the cover 
of religion, nationalistic groups began to fight each other. Each one 
claimed a place under the sun for his compatriots in Europe. The Hun- 
garians claimed that the Protestant Slovaks were tools of Panslavistic 
propaganda, financed by Russia. The Protestant Slovaks accused the 
Hungarians of wishing to exterminate the Slovaks’ group culture. This 
racial duel of Hungarians and Slovaks in this region was later extended 
to other religious denominations and ethnic groups, but none of them 
fought with such vehemence as the Protestants. 

Materials for a study of the Hungarian version of this development 
may be found in the daily newspapers Népszava (People’s Voice) of New 
York, Szabadsdg (Liberty) of Cleveland, and Ordllo (Watcher), the 
first Protestant publication, which after 1904 was published under the 
name of Magyar Reformatusok Lapja (Hungarian Reform News). But 
the most important source of information is the correspondence probably 
preserved in the files of the Hungarian Ministry for Public Worship at 
Budapest. 

Between the years of 1900 and 1910 the various religious denomina- 
tions of Hungarians expanded in western Pennsylvania. New churches 
appeared in smaller industrial and mining communities. Numerous Hun- 
garian Roman and Greek Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, and Baptist 
churches appeared on the horizon.? It is interesting to note that industry 
has contributed large sums to the building funds of the churches. It ap- 
pears that for the building of the First Hungarian Reformed Church in 
Pittsburgh the minister, Rev. Kovacs, collected $237.35 from members, 
but L. P. Hanna gave $500, Laughlin and Company, $250, J. T. Ham- 
ilton, $250, the Linden Steel Company, $250, and six other industrial- 
ists, $600. The Hungarian newspapers Szabadsag and Népszava usually 
published the list of contributors to the building funds of the churches, 
and the Hungarian labor leaders of the time accused the church of co- 
operating with industry in exploitation of the immigrants. An investiga- 
tion of this charge would be an interesting contribution to American 
economic history. 

Events of the years 1912 and 1913, during the Balkan Wars, signifi- 
cantly affected the local Hungarian community. The latter had become 


9 A short history of the Hungarian churches is to be found in G. D. Berko, Az Amerikai 
Magyar Népszava diszalbuma 1899-1909 (New York, 1910). 
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more or less stabilized because many workers had brought over their 
families and had decided to remain permanently in America. The crisis 
that followed the Balkan Wars brought along a new wave of immi- 
grants who had been influenced by the political ideas prevalent in Hun- 
gary. The struggle between social democracy and middle class capitalism, 
agrarian radicalism and reactionary landlordism in Hungary was trans- 
planted to this locality. The struggle of the constitutional opposition in 
the Hungarian parliament against the autocratic methods of Count Stef- 
an Tisza’s government, of the idea of an “Independent Hungary” ver- 
sus the “Dual Monarchy,” was discussed profoundly in this community. 
The current opinion expressed by the Hungarians in the United States 
was so important for Count Tisza that he stationed several well-paid 
agents in American cities whose purpose was to create a favorable opinion 
toward his strong-arm methods. In general, before the World War the 
opinion of American Hungarian groups favored the nationalistic aspira- 
tions of the democratic opposition in Hungary. A delegation of the oppo- 
sition parties of Hungary came to the United States in February, 1914, 
under the leadership of Count Michael Karolyi, to tour the Hungarian 
settlements and acquaint them with the struggle of the opposition parties. : 
This journey would have had important repercussions in the future dem- 
ocratization of the Hungarian parliament had not the World War begun 
in the summer of the same year. Karolyi was received as the leader of 
the Hungarians, as the true exponent of the desires and aspirations of the 
lower and middle classes. He appeared in Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Erie, 
McKeesport, Beaver Falls, and other communities of western Pennsyl- 
vania. Since this American journey of representatives of the Hungarian 
opposition parties is an important part of the history of the Hungarians’ 
struggle for democracy, it would be worth while to collect the opinions 
expressed by the local newspapers in this region. It would be interesting 
to see how the Hungarian Count was received by the English press, with 
its various economic interests, and to learn of the attitudes of the immi- 
grant groups as expressed in the foreign-language press. 

Through the writer, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
has in recent years acquired complete files of the New York Hungarian 
dailies, Népszava and Szabadsag, from the inception of the World War 
until 1926. These papers contain weekly columns about events of the 
Hungarian community in western Pennsylvania and give a fairly clear 
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picture about the social conditions of these communities. 

In the post-war period, after the division of Hungarian territory be- 
tween the successor states, the Hungarian government and the official 
Reformed Church of Hungary were unable to finance further the 
church’s activities in the United States. The local communities here were 
still unable to procure the necessary amount of money from the mem- 
bership, which had been especially hard hit by unemployment. The Union 
of Hungarian Churches was thus forced to look for aid from richer Prot- 
estant organizations in this country. By 1922, the Reformed Church of 
the United States was willing to finance the Hungarian churches through 
its Home Mission, paying the salaries of teachers and ministers on condi- 
tion that after ten years the subsidy would cease and all the property of 
the Hungarian Protestant communities would go over into the possession 
of the Reformed Church of the United States, whose church dignitaries 
would be recognized as the highest authorities in church matters. An 
agreement to that effect was ratified by a majority of the Hungarian 
Protestant ministers in America, and the Protestant authorities of Hun- 
gary were glad to transfer all their property in America to get rid of a 
heavy financial burden. 

Personal elements and financial matters, however, brought the minor- 
ity to a stage where they were not willing to accept the majority’s de- 
cision, and they decided to remain independent. They emphasized that 
there were certain formal differences between the teachings of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church and those of the Reformed Church of the 
United States. They said they preferred to remain a part of the Hungari- 
an Church even without receiving any aid. In the larger settlements, for 
that reason, two Reformed churches came into existence—one that be- 
longed to the “United” faction, the other to the “Independent” one. 
The first and major one called itself the “Hungarian Reformed Church,” 
the latter called itself the Independent American Hungarian Reformed 
Church. A careful study of this split leads to the conclusion that econom- 
ic interests have had much greater influence in dividing the group than 
intellectual or religious ones. It was a question of leadership and of bene- 
fits to be measured in dollars and cents. This division was most vehe- 
mently fought in Allegheny County, since the leaders of both factions 
were living in this region—Reverend E. Sebestyén in Duquesne, and 
Rev. J. Melegh in McKeesport. For over ten years they fought with 
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every possible weapon, and local courts often had to make the final deci- 
sion. This matter is a very interesting one and an important part of church 
history. Somebody with independent thought, not influenced by sympathy 
for either side, could write a very interesting master’s thesis on this sub- 
ject. The sources would be Magyar Egyhaz (Hungarian Church), a 
monthly of the Independent group, and A merikai Magyar Reformatusok 
Lapja (American Hungarian Reformed News) for the unification fac- 
tion. Reverend Sebestyén’s correspondence as well as that of Reverend 
Melegh is available and could give much interesting information on this 
matter. L. A. Kalassay, who has written a doctor’s thesis on the Hun- 
garian Protestant Church, mentions only some of the formal religious 
differences, but leaves the economic phases untouched."® 

As far as the Hungarian Jewish community is concerned, the estab- 
lishment of one of the greatest orthodox Jewish places of worship in 
Pittsburgh is to be attributed to them. They organized themselves as 
early as 1880 in Pittsburgh, and their present synagogue is located in 
Squirrel Hill. It is called Poale Zedek. Those living in Hazelwood cre- 
ated in 1910 the Ahavath Zedeck Congregation. In McKeesport, Johns- 
town, and Rochester, Hungarian Jews were the leaders of orthodox 
Judaism in opposition to the Reform ideas of the German Jews, and it 
was they who organized the orthodox Jewish groups. The synagogues 
have still preserved some of the correspondence which could be utilized 
in a study of Hungarian Jewish activities. 

A very important contribution, from a cultural as well as from a social 
point of view, is that of the Hungarian Cultural Association, which has 
existed for nearly thirty years in this community. It has regularly brought 
Hungarian lecturers and artists to this city, created a valuable library, 
and arranged social affairs which have attracted the middle class of this 
group. The association is non-sectarian, but its membership consists of the 
Hungarian Jewish middle class element. The association has lost its for- 
mer glory, since the older generation is dying out, and their sons have 
no desire to segregate themselves around Hungarian culture. The associ- 
ation’s minutes and some of its correspondence should be utilized by 
future historians. 


10L. A. Kalassay, “The Educational and Religious History of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church in the United States,” 75-78. An unpublished doctor’s thesis of the University of 
Pittsburgh, 1939. 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A TRIP FROM PITTSBURGH TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN IN 1850 


AMES W. HAILMAN, a Pittsburgh iron and steel manufacturer and 
dealer of the period before the Civil War, for many years kept a 
diary, one volume of which, for the years 1850 to 1859, was presented 
to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania last year, with other 
Hailman family records, by his grandson, Mr. George L. Hailman (see 
ante, 23:61—March, 1940). 

The diarist, at the time of the journey he describes below, was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Coleman, Hailman & Co., whose plant or “warehouse” 
was located between Water Street and the present First Avenue (for- 
merly known as Front Street). Contemporary advertisements in the 
Pittsburgh Daily Gazette refer to the plant as the “Duquesne Spring, 
Axle, Steel and Iron Works” (often called the Duquesne Iron Works 
for short), and the firm is described as “manufacturers of Coach and 
Eliptic Springs, Hammered Axles, Spring and Plough Steel, Iron, &c.,” 
as well as “dealers in Coach Trimmings and Malleable Castings.” 

Mr. Hailman apparently had not infrequent occasion to make ex- 
tended business trips, and it is his daily record of one such journey, to St. 
Louis and return early in the year 1850, that is here presented. 

Jany 21 

Arose at 5. the morning wet & disagreeable, was at Warehouse at 8. Was 
busy during the day in preparing a/c’s & arrangeing for my departure to St. 
Louis to which place I contemplate starting on tomorrow to look after some 
business of our firm. 

I always leave home with regret and always return to it with joy & pleasure, 
The endearments of home take hold upon the heart, and there is perhaps no 
pleasure so perfectly a pleasure, as that which we feel on arriveing at home 
after a long absence. The journey I contemplate making is beset with much 
danger at this seazon of the year, the runing ice in the upper Mississippi river 
Sometimes gorges & produces disastrous Effects upon the Boats navigating the 
river, but I will trust in the good Providence of God who ruleth all things well. 

Had another letter from George W. to day he seems quite anxious to return 


home, but he cannot at present. Spent the Evening in reading & retired at 
9 o’clk. 
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Jany 22 

Started Early this morning, having bid farewell to my family, for I expect 
to leave for St Louis, ah! it is painfull to part from those we love, to leave 
home & all its Comforts & endearments & encounter the privations even of a 
short journey. 

Left Pitts at 12 o’clk M, on board “New England #2 Capt Dean, Weather 
pleasent the Company on board appearing principally of that Class which may 
be denominated genteel & without that flipancy & flummery which is the bane 
of Society.—It seems to be a question which every one asks of himself when he 
embarks aboard a St Boat,—“How Shall I pass the time”? Blue & yellow 
backed books of trashy nonsense are purchased & hours spent in their perusal— 
Cards are played to “kill time”—some smoke continually—others saunter up 
& down & restless They now sit, now throw their feet forward & arms back & 
yawn loudly Then jump up, & with their back turned to the fire squirt their 
tobacco juice from between their lips over the floor to the great annoyance of 
the Stewart & discomfort of their fellow passengers—Well? travelling on 
board a St boat is rather dull play & no wonder the inquiry “How will I spend 
the time”? 2 oclk passed Beaver 5. o’clk Steubenville. 7 P.M. at Wheeling had 
a fine view of the Wheeling bridge it is indeed a noble Structure & well may 
our “Village” friends at the “head of navigation” be proud of it. Left Wheel- 
ing at 9 the moon shines brightly, the weather pleasant,—Turned into my 
berth at 10. 

Jany 23 

Arose at 6 after rather an uncomfortable night having slept but little, which 
I attribute to the change from my quiet bed room to the noisey puffing shaking 
St Boat. Had Breakfast at 8.— Conversed with my friend English who is my 
travelling Companion, made our observations on the “Ships Company” & so 
passed the day. passed portsmouth in the Evening about 5. Nothing of interest 
occuring I turned in at 10 o’clk. 

Jany 24 

Was up at little after 5. this morning and found we had arrived at Cin- 
cinnati at 2 o’clk in the morning. The weather has changed suddenly for the 
clouds are black & heavy & threaten rain. Having a good deal of business on 
hand to get through with in a short time, I had accordingly to stir myself. I 
left the Boat, for the Hotel as soon as it was light enough & by the way I must 
note the exceedingly carelessness of the Hote] Keepers in Cin. for at present 
there is scarsely one Hotel in the place where you can comfortably lodge & 
where the “eating” is served up clean. After breakfast I started out, (notwith- 
standing it poured down rain in torrents,) & was busily engaged until 2 P.M. 
having walked from store to store & place to place untill I had gone over a 
good portion of the City among our Customers. Dined at 2 P again started 
out leaving my friend English to arrange for our departure in the “Empire 
State” which goes at 6 P.M.—This has been an exceedingly disagreeable day, 
mud & rain & rain & mud, through which I have tramped nearly all day. 
Well there is now an end to it for 1 am abroad the “Empire” Snug & warm. 
A clever Captain, very agreeable Company & a good Boat. Left Cin at 8 
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P.M. the night Dark & wet. Spent the evening pleasently & retired to my 
berth at 1/2 past 10. 


Jany 25 

Arrived at Louisville at 10 o’clk A M had time to call upon one or two of 
our friends — the Boat stoping but an hour or two. Left Louisville at half 
past 11. Passed over the “falls” there being about 20 feet water. The river 
here presents at a low stage of water a novel aspect, tumbling over huge rocks, 
boiling & freting at the obstructions in its course, it loses its character of “La 
belle Rivere” & becomes a wild foaming current over which it is dangerous 
Even to attempt to pass. A Canal is here made around the “falls” through 
which Boats pass during a low stage of water. Louisville is a place of consider- 
able importance, there being a very considerable trade carried on with the in- 
terior of Ky & the neighboring part of Indiana.— Passed New Albany at 12 m 
Our Boat running at about 11 miles per hour. The weather has cleared up 
rather cold. Nothing special occurred during the afternoon sailed along gaily 
untill dark, when it become somewhat foggy which made “our run” Short 
during the night. 

Jany 26 

The fog was thick this morning so that it was impossible to proceed under 
a head of Steam. We were therefore obliged to float along with the current and 
for 3 hours made but little progress indeed it was near 10 oclk before the fog 
cleared away so as to permit us to “go ahead” which we did at the rate of 13 
miles an hour—passed Evansville & Shawneetown during the day. The river in 
many places overtop’d its banks & spreading over the flat bottoms brought 
dismay & great damage to the inhabitants who were located in the “flats.” I 
observed some leaving their houses in canoes & carring away with them what 
they could save from the flood and seeking the high ground find them a resting 
place for themselves & their cattle. Owing to these almost annual “overflows” 
this lower Country can not improve upon the borders of the river & the present 
inhabitants who have located themselves in the flat land will be constrained to 
leave and settle upon the higher ground some miles back, or eke out a miser- 
able existance where they are with the disadvantages of an annually occurring 
retreat before the “overflow.” 

The weather cloudy & cold & the night promises to be foggy so we shall 
have another “short run.” Retired to my berth at about 10. 


Jany 27 

This is the Sabbath, but I see nothing to indicate it save the clean & spruce 
appearances of our Company aboard. No Sabbath is known on board a St Boat. 
Ah! I forget it is so far respected as that card playing is laid aside & this is all, 
for the nauseous yellow back novel is still in request, the bar is open, and all the 
usual means adopted to “kill time” save only cards. Well I feel gratefull to My 
Creator that I have no inclination to indulge in the bar, to read the “trashy 
stuff” which comes in upon the travelling community like a flood, or to stake 
my reputation upon a Card Table. 
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This morning is quite as foggy as yesterday and we were obliged again to 
float with the current for 2 or 3 hours. at about 10 oclk the fog cleared away 
& the sun shone beautifully making it quite pleasent out doors, so I took a 
turn upon deck.—I observe the Country presents still an unhappy appearance 
being completely submerged, houses & barns surrounded by water could not be 
approached but by means of a boat. 

We arrived at Cairo at the mouth of the Ohio river. I found it also under 
water, at 12. we disembarked from the “Empire State” & took passage on the 
“Saluda” for St. Louis,— Cairo is happily situated for trade & commerce, but 
owing to the low flat ground upon which it Stands being annually inundated, 
it can never become a place of importance or number of inhabitants. A few 
miserable dwellings, two or three wharf boats and a floating boat Store or meat 
Shop comprise the whole City. The whole business is done at the wharf boats, 
many goods are here reshipped for St Louis & the ports on the Ohio. Left 
Cairo at 2 pm. The “Saluda” is a small boat plying as a packet between Cairo 
& St. Louis and designed principally for the Coasting trade of course we did 
not fare quite as well as in the “floating palaces” of the Ohio. Passed Cape 
Giradeau a little after dark. Spent the evening in Conversation & retired at 
10. 

Jany 28 

Arose at day break this morning & found we had made but a “short run” 
during the night having had to stop at several places “along coast” to take in 
freight & here we are tied up, taking in Lumber & wheat without much pros- 
pect of leaving before Midday—How very impatient our passengers are becom- 
ing, this is always the case however, as we draw near our journeys end & any 
little detention happens. This impatience was greatly increased by the circum- 
stance of the “Jno Hancock” passing as we laid by taking in this “Lumber,” 
I felt a little annoyed myself & heartily wished myself aboard of the “Han- 
cock,” but we soon got under weigh, & kept the St Hancock in sight most of 
the day.—The day wore away as most days do when “on board ship” & noth- 
ing happened to mar our contentment untill at dark we lost sight of the 
“Hancock” & then “We are geting along slowly.” “How far are we now from 
St Louis”? & such like observations were heard to arise among our Company, 
however Cards & Cigars & “Yellow back,” put all to right again. 

The weather sets in Cold & the night dark I learn we have several stopages 
to make during the night & will not reach St Louis untill morning & therefore 
content I turned into my berth at 10. 


Jany 29 

At before daylight stoped at St Genevive, took in some more freight & made 
two or three additions to our Company on board in the shape of a bride & 
groom & their attendants. a few hours after overhauld the “Hancock” & passed 
her she having run fast on a bar. Here then we congratulated ourselves with 
being on board the Saluda & sailing away at the rate of 8 miles an hour. 
Arrived at St Louis at 11 oclk took lodging at “Planters Hotel.” Spent balance 
of day in “fixing up” & calling on our business friends. 
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Jany 30 

Arose rather late just dressed in time for breakfast. after which I started 
out on business, Spent most of the day at Mess Wood & Violet’s Warehouse 
with whom as our agents my business was mostly to transact.—St. Louis is a 
city of a very large & growing trade and is destined at some day & that not far 
distant to be to the West what New Orleans is to the South a vast depot for 
the products & the whole North West.—Here may be seen at the business 
season upon the “Levee” piles “mountain high” of Flour, Pork, Lard Corn, 
Wheat & other products of the upper Agricultural district & immense quan- 
tities of Lead from the mines in Missouri & the upper Mississippi region. Large 
Warehouses are here stowed full of every variety of goods of both foreign & 
domestic fabric. Our own smoky city finds here an outlet for her iron, glass, 
cotton yarn & other goods. At this point Emigrants daily arrive who supply 
themselves with “outfits” for their journey further West & North.—There 
are several large Foundries and Engine shops here a considerable number of 
Steamboats are built annually which ply between this point & New Orleans. 
The energy & taste displayed in building up that part of this Noble City which 
was laid waste by fire on 17th May last is truly wonderfull blocks of large & 
convenient brick Warehouses have been put up & pay the proprietors a hand- 
some percentage for they rent enormously high—varying from 1600$ to 
4000$ per annum. 


The population of St Louis is supposed to be over 60,000 & is rapidly 
increasing 

The “Planters House” at which I stop is a large & well constructed hotel 
for convenience, having a reading room where may be found most of the 
commercial daily papers of our principle cities but this House lacks one thing 
which would add “mightly” to the comfort of its guests, “that is to say” clean 
sleeping appartments & a clean table, there is a little too much dirtiness ob- 
servable to please my fancy.—Attended a musical concert this evening after 
which returned with my friends to “mine hotel” conversed awhile & went to 


bed. 


Jany 31 

Spent the day in business which led me into several parts of the city distant 
from each other. 1 am quite surprised at the extent & magnitude of St Louis 
and as much surprised at the extent of their arrangements for business & the 
immense stock of goods which some of her merchants keep on hand to supply 
their growing trade.—I suppose Lyon Shorbdo have in their two Warehouses 
not less than 3 or 4000 tons of iron, nails &c. they do a large business exceed- 
ing perhaps half million dolls. per annum. I Consider this a very important 
point for the sale of much of our own manufactures & if our Agents will do 
their duty they will in a very few years build up a large business. 

Went out with my friend Violet to tea, found a very agreeable family & 
spent a very pleasent evening. returned to the city at hIf past 7. visited the 
R. A. Chapter. returned to our hotel & retired at 10. 
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Feby 1 


Having dispatched most of my business here I am now ready for a start 
home.—Took passage on the St Boat “Genl Washington” & left St Louis at 
5 P.M., met several acquaintances on board & hope we shall pass the time 
pleasently although I fear our Company is much too large for Comfort.—we 
have not less than 100 passengers, the weather is a little Cold & promises to 
rain. The night is dark & misty yet we go on fearlessly Ah! Oh, “What is 
that”? “have we run on a snag”? is there any danger? then what can the mat- 
ter be? were questions which almost simultaneously burst forth from all, as the 
boat struck hard & bumped along as if she were running over logs.—We were 
all quieted & laughed at our fears, when the Capt. assured us it was but the 
wheel striking a sandbar. As usual cards were displayed books of questionable 
character were produced & the usual scenes on board St Boats were beheld. I 
talked with my friends, mused upon the character of some of our Company & 
thus passed the Evening. 


Feby 2 


Up Early. the morning Cloudy & the rain falling in torrents. passed Cape 
Giradeau at near 9 oclk and arrived at Cairo at 1 oclk P.M. The Ohio is 
pouring out a perfect flood & Cairo is still under water. passed Paducah at 
mouth of Tennessee river at 1 oclk P.M. Here some dwellings immediately 
on the bank of the river were under water to the 2 story where the inmates 
were contented to remain to await the subsiding of the waters. The same dull 
routine is gone through with on board untill all the well disposed drop away 
one by one to their berths, leaving the cabin clear for the inveterate card 
players who often keep it up all night and I am sorry to find such aboard of 
our Craft. Retired at 10. 


Feby 3 


This is the Sabbath. is known only on board by an abstinance from cards. 
Everything else is as usual. tis time a few brush up a little and appear in a 
“clean shirt or dickey” the boats barber too, appears to have had rather more 
employment in his “particular Calling” this morning than usual & shews “his 
ivory” as he chucks the dimes deep into his pockets. All our folks keep within 
doors as the Weather has changed suddenly Cold and it is rather Comfortless 
there being so many passengers to crowd around the fire that you can not have 
the heat but at the wish of losing it. 

The day upon the whole passed away quietly & orderly which was more 
than I anticipated in the morning for among so many passengers there will 
be some unruly & rude. We had only one drunk man in our Cabin. A remark- 
able circumstance. 


Feby 4 


The weather continuing Cold extremely Cold. We seem to get along slowly. 
We made rather a “poor run” last night. Our Capt. says we will reach Louis- 
ville before dark.—There appears to be a restraint taken off our folks aboard. 
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they are more gay & noisey than yesterday.—Arrived at Louisville at 9 P.M. 
and took lodging at the Galt House.—a very comfortable hotel. 


Feby 5 


Arose early, washed, shaved, and after a good breakfast started out to call on 
some business friends. Spent the forenoon in business and at 11 oclk A.M. 
Reshiped on board the “Mail Boat” for Cincinnati. Weather still very cold. 


Feby 6 


Arrived at Cin at 3 oclk this Morning. at 6 1 was up & went on board the 
Packet Monogahela hoping to see some Pittsbg friends who could tell me of 
the news at home, but finding none I retraced my steps, got my luggage to a 
hotel, and went about my business in which I was busily engaged during the 
whole day until dark. When wearied I sought “mine hotel” & retired to my 
room for the night. 


Feby 7 


Embarked on Monongahela & left Cin at 12 M. a very large Company on 
board. Passed Maysvill at 8 oc’k P.M. and here got an accession to our number 
of passengers. this boat is well managed, belongs to the line of “Pitts & Cin 
Packets”—which line consisting of seven boats have carried tens of thousand 
of People without the slightest accident occurring. 


Feby 8 


Our Boat is deeply laden & we make very slow progress indeed, Yet our 
company seem very well content. They are satisfied that if slow we are sure.— 
The time seems to pass rather more pleasently away than on other boats during 
my trip, perhaps it is because I am nearing home. 


Feby 9 


Another day of rain & cold bleak wind yet we steadily & calmly pursue our 
course 


Feby 10 


Sunday Morning. Left Steubenville at about 5 A.M. at which hour I was 
not yet up. at 9 passed Wellsville & arrived at Pittsbg at 4 P.M. here I found 
my Horse & Buggy waiting & soon found myself safe in the bosom of my 
family again. Bless God for my safe & prosperous journey. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania. By J. E. WRicHT and Dorts S. 
CorBeEtT. (Pittsburgh, The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1940. 
251 p. Illustrations. ) 


ALONG with its companion volume, With Rifle and Plow, this book presents 
a full picture of the western Pennsylvania frontier up to about 1812. Pioneer 
Life in Western Pennsylvania is not only one of the few pieces of state or 
regional “social history” for children of high-school age that has yet been 
published in the United States; it is also, in the reviewer’s opinion, the best of 
those few. Although the book is primarily a discussion of the conditions and 
ways of life on the frontier, an imaginative reconstruction of the whole cul- 
tural pattern of the period, it contains a great deal of narrative background. 
Thus the chapter “How the Settler Got His Land” gives information on the 
racial elements among the settlers, the growth of settlement, the establishment 
of counties, and the founding of towns; “The Log Church” is a brief history 
of early religious activities; and “From Indian Trail to Turnpike” gives a 
resume of the history of transportation in the region. Liberal quotations from 
diaries and travel accounts make the book vivid with a sense of contemporary 
life. 

The book is amazingly detailed, treating, for instance, suche relatively minor 
matters as how the rifle was loaded, how the flintlock rifle fired, and why the 
Conestoga wagon was built to sag in the center. The vivid style and the pen 
sketches by Clarence McWilliams, scattered marginally throughout the text, 
add to the interest and clarity of the work. A glossary explains terms likely to 
be unfamiliar, such as Ayson skin, keeler, picayune, and trammel. An unusual 
feature in a book for children, a brief discussion of sources and materials en- 
titled “The Road to the Past” may give the young reader some idea of the 
critical approach to historical materials. 

The adult reader should not, however be warned away from this volume 
by the statement that it is a book for children. Like the best of children’s 
books, it has great appeal for the adult and it will interest the grown-up quite 
as much as the child. 


Washington, D.C. ExizaBETH HawTHorn Buck 
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Annals of Old Wilkinsburg and Vicinity: The Village, 1788-1888 
Compiled by the Group for Historical Research, Wilkinsburg. Edited 
by ExizaBeTH M. Davison and ELLtEn B. McKee. (Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., Group for Historical Research, 1940. xxiii, 549 p. Illustrated.) 


Tus volume, written chiefly by a group of women prominent in the social 
and civic life of Wilkinsburg, many of whom are lineal descendants of the 
borough’s pioneers, is a compilation of family records, historical papers, and 
legends relating to “The Village” from the time of its settlement until it was 
incorporated as a borough in 1887. The volume had its inception in a group 
of women who met with Miss Davison in 1933 and organized for historical 
research on old Wilkinsburg and vicinity. The women were aided by a few 
men, among whom were S. H. Jackson, Major Robert M. Ewing, James 
Balph, Samuel H. McKee, and William G. Stewart, who supplemented the 
women’s papers with copies of deeds, wills inventories, and court proceedings. 
Many pictures of early settlers and old buildings illustrate the book. Instead 
of the usual running narrative and the customary sections into which most 
histories are divided this book has been divided into varied periods of time, 
usually decades, such as 1743-1788 (the settlement of western Pennsylvania), 
1788-1814 (the founding of the village), 1814~—1830, etc., in which the rec- 
ords of families prominent in the village are set down. 

The volume might well be divided into a history of Old Beulah and of 
Wilkinsburg itself. When Dunning McNair laid out the village as McNairs- 
town in 1790, the Beulah community was then six years old and its growth 
was at first faster than that of the village lying about two miles farther west 
on the Great Road, as Penn Avenue was then called. Intimately associated 
with Beulah (at first designated as the Bullock Pens Church, and later, in 
1786, as the Pitt Township Church) were several supply preachers sent by 
the Redstone Presbytery, until the Rev. James Graham became the first or- 
dained and installed preacher (1804-1845). Long known as the “Mother 
Church,” Beulah was the only Presbyterian church, besides the First Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh, in this region. 

From it was developed the East Liberty church in 1826. From the Rev. 
Mr. Graham’s family have descended many prominent families of the Wilkins- 
burg district, such as the Blacks, the Chalfants, and the Hustons. The Beulah 
community included among its most prominent citizens members of the 
McCrea, Johnson, Morrow, Duff, Horner, McDowell, Wilson, Carothers, and 
many other families. Many of them are buried in the little cemetery where 
the first preacher, as well as several Revolutionary War soldiers lie. 
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Andrew Levy, on April 20, 1769, made application to the Land Company 
of Pennsylvania for a tract of land (266 acres), named by him “Africa,” sit- 
uated in the present Brushton district. His speculation proving unprofitable, 
he transferred his patent to General William Thompson on June 10, 1788, 
for 45 pounds and ¢ shillings, or about $107.33. The general died within a 
year, and by his will the tract passed to his heirs, who conveyed it to Dunning 
McNair on May 1, 1789, for 322 pounds and 10 shillings. On this tract Mc- 
Nair founded the village that ater became Wilkinsburg. Through it ran the 
Great Road as Main Street, now Penn Avenue and it was bounded on the 
north and south by the present avenues of those names, on the west by Hor- 
ner’s Lane, now Wood Street, and on the east by an Indian trail since become 
Swissvale Avenue. McNair’s original log house, “Crow’s Nest,” was situated 
on a bluff north of Main Street between the present Coal and Mill Streets. 

MeNair also acquired other tracts of land, parts of which adjoined “Africa.” 
Some of his lots were sold to such prominent families as the Reeses, Turners, 
McCreas, Rippeys, Fosters, and McNalls. A heavy mortgage held by McNair 
forced foreclosure proceedings in 1824, and the land passed to William Grif- 
fith. An easy-going nature, the panic following the War of 1812, and the 
scarcity of money are reasons given for McNair’s failure; but his successors also 
failed and his land in Wilkinsburg was bought by James Kelly for twelve 
thousand dollars. The founder survived the loss only a short time and was 
buried in Beulah Cemetery. Kelly sold many lots and donated much property 
to such organizations as the local school for the deaf, the home for the aged, 
and various churches. The rest of the property was sold by the sheriff in 1879 
and was later divided into lots comprising much of the present Wilkinsburg, 
Edgewood, Brushton, Belmar, and Lang Avenue districts. Kelly died in 1882 
in “Dumpling Hall,” Dunning McNair’s second home built about 1795 near 
Hay and Rebecca Streets. 

Dunning McNair was also prominent as a member of the state legislature 
(1799), where he presented the bill to abolish slavery and a bill for the use 
of lotteries to furnish schoolhouses. He was also the chairman of the committee 
that proposed the division of Allegheny County, which then included all of 
northwestern Pennsylvania, into seven other counties. 

The name “Wilkinsburgh” (note the final “h”) supplanted the name 
McNairstown in deeds issued in 1812. The appellation was adopted in honor 
of William Wilkins, judge, congressman, and minister to Russia. Legend says 


that McNairstown was also called Rippeyville for a short time in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, though apparently this designation did not 
appear on legal proceedings. 
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The volume appropriately ends with a chapter devoted to the struggle of 
Wilkinsburg for borough incorporation which was finally attained after much 
litigation late in 1887, and the first election for borough offices was held in 
February, 1888. 

In reviewing this volume the purpose of the book must be kept in mind: 
to compile from various sources legends as well as facts about the early settle- 
ment of Wilkinsburg; to record family genealogies; to recount the activities 
of such characters as James Graham, Dunning McNair, and Jane Grey Swiss- 
helm; to picture such old landmarks as Rippey’s Tavern and the Wilkinsburg 
Academy, as well as to portray numerous old residences and early settlers. 
With such a purpose in mind the defects of the book may easily be forgiven, 
such as the absence of an index, the failure to more than mention Judge Wil- 
kins and his place in local history, the unavoidable overlapping of descriptive 
matter caused by the peculiar arrangement of material and by the numerous 
contributors. These defects should be corrected in future editions. A few er- 
rors, such as the location of Allegheny College on Sandusky Street (p. 273) 
and of Logstown at Sewickley (p. 3), are noted, but with so many and varied 
types of writers one should not expect more. It is very readable, in good 
print, and neatly bound in green cloth with gold lettering. The editors and 
their associates deserve much commendation for work quite creditably per- 
formed. 


Pittsburgh C. W. W. Exxin 


John White Geary, Soldier-Stateman, 18 19-1873. By HARRY Martin 
Tinkcom. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 
155 p- Portrait. ) 


Tuis biography is the first of a series of contemplated volumes to be pub- 
lished under the designation, Pennsylvania Lives. Apparently these works are 
to have the very laudable purpose of portraying simply the lives of various 
Pennsylvanians who have contributed in some way to the development and 
progress of their state and country. Among such men were many who were 
very significant in local and even national affairs, but who failed to achieve the 
stature or to fit the pattern ordinarily demanded by the usual biographers, The 
author of this first volume of the series has revealed simply and interestingly 
the life of one such man, Geary, a western Pennsylvanian, whose career 
spanned the years from 1819 to 1873. 

Geary was born near Mount Pleasant in Westmoreland County in 1819, of 
good, industrious, but not affluent, parentage. From that beginning he entered 
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into a life that was filled with dynamic and interesting events. In a sense, he 
may be called an “Empire Builder.” After leaving the cloistered halls of Jef- 
ferson College he studied both law and engineering and speculated upon a 
volunteer system for soldiers. He also acquired a practical knowledge of rail- 
roads, first in Kentucky, and later in Pennsylvania. As a result, in 1846, he was 
especially fitted for a command among the Pennsylvania troops that enrolled 
for service in the Mexican War. Fortunately for the author, Geary kept a diary 
from December 31, 1846, when he led his company known as the “American 
Highlanders” from Cresson Summit to Pittsburgh, down the Mississippi, to 
Mexico, through the engagements of the Mexican War, and back to Pittsburgh 
in 1848. The Pennsylvania troops under Colonel W. B. Roberts until his death 
and their lieutenant-colonel, Geary, played a conspicuous part in the cam- 
paigns that led to the reduction of Mexico City. After the death of Colonel 
Roberts, Geary was made colonel, on November 3, 1847. Even prior to his 
predecessor’s death, Geary commanded the regiment because of his superior’s 
illness, and in that capacity, he led the Pennsylvanians into Mexico City, the 
first United States troops to enter the city. After the treaty of Guadeloupe 
Hidalgo was ratified, he returned with his valiant Pennsylvanians to Pitts- 
burgh where they were disbanded. 

The following year, on January 22, 1849, President Polk appointed him 
postmaster of San Francisco. Thus began the second exciting episode in Geary’s 
life. Taking his family by boat to the Isthmus of Panama, crossing with great 
inconvenience and hardship, and securing passage on the Oregon, he and his 
family arrived at their destination on April 13, 1850. Thereupon he plunged 
into the task of organizing the post office, a task that he performed so success- 
fully and popularly that he was chosen Alcalde of that roaring mining town. 
In 1850 San Francisco divested itself of the Mexican form of government and 
immediately elected Geary to the office of mayor. In that office he fought vig- 
orously to bring law and order to the city and to put its financial affairs on a 
sound basis. He found time, however, to make some real estate investments 
which are commonly reputed to have netted him a half million dollars. Late 
in the year of 1850 he took a six months leave of absence to visit his wife who 


had returned to Pennsylvania because of illness. 

He decided not to return to California and the next five years he spent in 
the quiet pursuit of agriculture until he was again drawn into public life by 
President Pierce, who late in July, 1856, appointed him territorial governor 
of “Bleeding Kansas.” From his arrival in Kansas to his resignation on March 
4, 1857, he struggled valiantly, but futilely, to bring order out of chaos. The 
failure of Pierce to support him, however, and the virulence of the pro-slavery 
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and the anti-slavery factions nullified his efforts. And again, he returned to his 
farm in Pennsylvania. 


Naturally the War between the States drew him into its vortex. On June 
28, 1861, Governor Andrew G. Curtin appointed Geary colonel of the 
Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania Regiment. His service lasted from that time until 
July of 1865, taking him through many of the important engagements of the 
war—Cedar Mountain, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Chattanooga cam- 
paign, Lookout Mountain, and with Sherman to the sea. He rose successively 
from colonel to brigadier general and to brevet major general. 


He had scarcely returned home when the Republicans of Pennsylvania 
sought him as a candidate for the office of governor in 1866, despite the fact 
that he had been a staunch Democrat in his earlier life. He was elected and 
at the end of his first term was re-elected, serving in all six years in that office. 
Those were prosperous years in Pennsylvania, years of industrial expansion 
and railroad development, in which Geary although he had been a farmer, 
was deeply interested. He was a staunch advocate of a protective tariff, but a 
stubborn opponent of railroad monopolies. Consequently, he fought vigorously 
the Credit Mobilier Company which was organized in Pennsylvania and ex- 
posed during his gubernatorial career. Near the close of his administration he 
joined in the demand for a constitutional convention to revise the state con- 
stitution in 1873. His life ended almost with the termination of his services 
as governor. On February 8, 1873, the six-foot-two giant, who had seen and 
done so much, died in his fifty-fourth year. 

The author in this short work, 144 pages of text, presents the life of Geary 
simply and with a minimum of interpretation. At all times the man stands out 
as he battles his way through the significant episodes of the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century. The book is interestingly written, based on documen- 
tary evidence, is unencumbered by footnotes, and has an adequate index. The 
bibliography contains critical essays on the more significant works used in the 
preparation of the material. This work and subsequent volumes of the series 
will be valuable in acquainting Pennsylvanians with Pennsylvanians thus far 
neglected by biographers. 


University of Pittsburgh Russe. J. Fercuson 


The Civil War Career of Thomas A. Scott. A dissertation in history 
presented to the faculty of the graduate school [of the University of 
Pennsylvania] in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
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of doctor of philosophy. By SamuEL RicHEy Kamo. (Philadelphia, 

1940.) 

THE role of the business man in our national development has been long 
neglected. Too much of our historiography relates to the activities of states- 
men and others who have paraded before their generations in the public press 
and in the political arena. Too infrequently does it recognize in these national 
figures the mere reflection of fundamental changes to which American cap- 
tains of industry have been the principal contributors. Our business men are 
especially noticeable in times of crisis when the political leaders are compelled 
to call to their assistance men of practical experience; men able to organize 
and create, men able to do more than make stirring patriotic appeals to demo- 
cratic citizenry. Thomas A. Scott, the subject of the present work, embodied 
such qualities, 

Dr. Kamm’s study gives a clear-cut narrative of Colonel Scott’s rise to power 
as one of the great railroad builders of Pennsylvania during the pre-war period. 
It emphasizes the importance of the methods and tactics of the business men 
in the discussion of Scott’s part in making the Pennsylvania Railroad the great- 
est transportation system in the United States by 1860. Scott contributed much 
to this end by making his road dominant in the Pittsburgh area. It also shows 
the influence of western Pennsylvania industry in the legislative halls at Har- 
risburg. Much of local interest is to be found in the references to Scott’s de- 
pendence upon such vital young men as Andrew Carnegie. Scott, while still a 
young man, was important politically and was high in the ranks of our eco- 
nomic leaders at the opening of the Civil War. He was therefore well fitted 
by experience and through his connections to draw upon and utilize the re- 
sources of the nation in such a period of emergency. These characteristics are 
illustrated very effectively in the contrast drawn between the work of Scott 
and the secretary of war, Simon Cameron. Scott knew what he was doing and 
usually achieved his purpose, while Cameron knew merely what he wanted. 

The volume also shows the vital importance of an adequate system of trans- 


portation and communication during modern warfare. In these two fields 
Scott performed his greatest services for the preservation of the Union. The 
author has brought to light much interesting material relative to the Northern 
railroads and telegraph services, especially as they functioned during Lee’s in- 
vasion of Maryland in 1862. Even more important data are included relative 
to the part played by these Northern utilities in bringing to a successful con- 
clusion the campaign that ended in the battle of Gettysburg. The speed ex- 
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hibited in rebuilding the Federal lines of transportation and communication 
after the battle had been won is amazing. The study also indicates the import- 
ance of the Civil War in accelerating the unification of the railroad and tele- 
graph systems of the United States. In the case of the railroads it helped to 
bring about the use of a uniform gauge, and gave many valuable object- 
lessons concerning the transportation of through traffic between distance parts 
of the country. 

Interesting side excursions, such as the incident of Mrs. Greenhow, do not 
detract from the narrative but tend to show just how intricate is “this busi- 
ness of war,” and how frequently statesmen are unable to cope with existing 
situations. The author analyzes critically, not only Secretary Cameron, but 
other leaders of the Federal Administration, both in and out of Congress. In 
most cases responsibility seems squarely placed and blame never flagrantly 
exaggerated. 

General Winfield Scott’s “Anaconda Plan,” formulated in the early spring 
of 1861 and including the outline of the military strategy finally so successful 
in the West, is unfortunately omitted from the material. In the discussions of 
various military operations in the Mississippi Valley, some further omissions 
are apparent to the specialist, but their absence does not detract from the value 
or interest of the volume for either professional or general readers. An example 
is Scott’s contribution in literally forcing Flag Officer Foote to send two of 
his gunboats past the Confederate batteries at Island Number Ten, thereby 
ending a stalemate of a month’s duration. The only important bibliographic 
omissions seem to be the private papers of General John A. McClernand at 
the Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, and of Captain Lewis B. 
Parsons at the Missouri State Historical Society, St. Louis. 

Doctor Kamm is to be congratulated for portraying the work of a great 
American business man during the Civil War. The study is especially apropos 
at this time as the present world emergency calls to the public services many 
of the economic leaders of the contemporary generation. The leaders of eco- 
nomic activity have given the United States a civilization far superior in ma- 
terial excellence to any other of which definite records exist. Their work will 
continue to have a lasting effect on the future course of American civilization, 
and American historiography, it is to be hoped, will not neglect so long the 
parts they will play. 

University of Pittsburgh TueEoporeE R, Parker. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


In place of the usual annual two-day historical tour this year, the society, on 
the afternoon of July 13 paid a visit to “Old Economy” at Ambridge, Penn- 
sylvania, where the buildings and grounds of the former “Harmonite” com- 
munity are in process of restoration under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission. Several hundred members and friends took the occasion 
to visit this historic place, which is not now regularly open to the public—as 
it will be eventually. The visitors first gathered in the Music Hall to listen to 
a program of informal talks by a number of the people best acquainted with 
the history of the settlement and with present efforts to rehabilitate and pre- 
serve it, after which the group made a tour of the buildings and grounds. On 
the program in the hall were Mr. Charles M. Stotz of Pittsburgh, the archi- 
tect in charge of the restoration, Miss Margaret Lindsay, the supervisor of a 
WPA project engaged in organizing the large manuscript and museum collec- 
tions there, and Mr. John S. Duss, one of the two surviving members of the 
Harmony Society. Mr. Eugene L. Connelly of Pittsburgh was also called upon 
for remarks, and the presence of Mr. Merle H. Deardorff of Warren, Penn- 
sylvania, was similarly recognized. Mr. Gregg L. Neel, one of the vice presi- 
dents of the society and the Pittsburgh member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, presided. 


At a meeting of the council of the society on September 28, the Honorable 
Robert Garland was elected to fill out the unexpired term of the late presi- 
dent, former Governor John S. Fisher. At the same time Messrs. Marcus Rauh 
and Irwin D. Wolf, both of Pittsburgh, were similarly elected to succeed the 
late George E. Alter, Esq., and Captain James A. Henderson, respectively, as 
trustees. 


The membership committee, headed by Mr. Garland, will have upwards of 
fifty applications for membership to present at the first meeting of the new 
season in October. 


Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, the secretary of the society, has in recent 
months presented a paper on “Indian Trails in Southwestern Pennsylvania” 
at meetings of a number of organizations, including Allegheny Chapter No. 1, 
Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, the Men’s Club of Ingomar, the Con- 
gress of Women’s Clubs, and the Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
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Wilkinsburg besides discussing the subject more briefly in a broadcast over 
KDKA., 


The society’s building continues to be the busy headquarters, not only for 
its own activities, but also for the work of a number of WPA historical projects 
and for meetings of allied groups such as the local archaeological society and 
the Pittsburgh Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. 


At the annual meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the society, 
held at the Historical House, West Overton, on the afternoon of June 15, the 
principal speaker was Mrs. Muriel Earley Sheppard of Uniontown, author of 
A Cabin in the Laurels, who gave a most interesting talk on “Gathering His- 
torical Material in the Carolina Blue Ridge.” The officers elected for the new 
year, beginning July 1, are Clay F. Lynch of Greensburg, president; C. Max- 
well Myers, Jesse Coldren, Clarence E. Hess, and W. S. Finney, vice presi- 
dents; R. F. Darsie of Scottdale, secretary; and S. L. Denniston of Uniontown, 


treasurer. 
ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Dr. Stanton C. Crawford, Dean of the College, University of Pittsburgh, 
has presented the original of the Fanny Porter letter of February 16, 1861, 
which was quoted in part in his article on “Lincoln’s Visit to Pittsburgh” 
(ante, p. 49——March 1940). With this document was also presented a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the printed program for the annual commencement 
exercises of Washington College, September 27, 1854, which included, among 
some twenty-five features, three salutatories in English, Latin, and Greek 
respectively. 

Mr. Merle H. Deardorff of Warren, Pennsylvania, has presented a print of 
the certificate prepared for Governor Arthur H. James by Sanford Plummer, 
the Seneca artist, and presented to the governor on August 24, on the occasion 
of his adoption into the Seneca tribe. 


Martin Croissant, Esq., of Pittsburgh, has presented a little volume contain- 
ing, among other things, all the issues of T’he Citizen, a leaflet issued monthly 
from February 1, 1917, to March 1, 1919, with the motto “Individual Lib- 
erty is the Choicest of Human Blessings,” by the Civic Government Associa- 
tion, Inc., of Albany, N. Y., of which Mr. Croissant was president. Also in- 
cluded are a few 1917 issues of a little folder called The Messenger, issued by 
A. M. Sperry at Albany, besides printed addresses made by Mr. Croissant be- 
fore various Albany civic organizations in 1916 and 1917. 
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A number of the effects of Sigismund Low, civil engineer and railroad build- 
er, have been presented by his son, Mr. Harry F. Low of Pittsburgh. Includ- 
ed are a picture of the hundred-year-old Low homestead in Glenwood; a 
sketch of Fort Squirrel Hill as laid out during the Civil War by Mr. Low; a 
group picture of engineers associated with the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
in Virginia; maps of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville and the Mexican Cen- 
tral railroads; and a transit used by Mr. Low as chief engineer of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 


Mrs. John H. Strong of Larchmont, N. Y., sister of the late Emilie Mc- 
Creery, has presented a photograph of Reddick McKee of Washington, D. C., 
brother of “the beautiful Sallie McKee” of McKeesport, a framed oil portrait 
of whom had been bequeathed to the society by Miss McCreery. 


For the gift of a number of photographs of scenes at Fort Necessity and 
other historic sites in western Pennsylvania, the society is indebted to Mr. C. 
Stanton Belfour of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Miss Suzanne S. Beatty of Pittsburgh has presented a grouping of portraits 


of early presidents of the United States and a set of Wedgewood plates illus- 
trative of nationally famous historic places such as Old South Church and 
Faneuil Hall in Boston and Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 


The large desk used for many years by George Westinghouse has been pre- 
sented to the society by Mrs. John J. Jackson of Edgeworth, widow of the late 
general counsel of the Westinghouse interests. It is a fitting accompaniment to 
the equally large desk, previously received by the society, on which radio 
broadcasting was begun some twenty years ago over KDKA. 


Two world atlases and a Hammond twelve-inch “Terrestrial Globe”—all 
of which the dictators have turned into museum pieces—are the welcome gifts 
of Miss Helen B. Stuckslager of McKeesport. 


Through Mr. George Seibel, librarian of the Carnegie Free Library of 
Allegheny, the society has come into the possession of an oil portrait of George 
T. Fleming done by Martin B. Leisser. Pittsburghers of the older generations 
probably need not be reminded that Fleming was an outstanding local histori- 
an, being the author of a five-volume History of Pittsburgh and Environs 
(New York and Chicago, 1922) and of numerous newspaper articles on local 


history. 








